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WELVE WILDLIFE biologists sta- 

tioned throughout Florida will 
be working part of their time on 
50 separate wildlife management 
problems during the coming year 
to conserve wildlife and at the 
same time put more game in the 
hunter’s bag, announced H. E. 
Wallace, chief, Game Management 
Division, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

For the next three years one of 
these studies is a high priority 
program to discover a method to 
economically move deer from 
overstocked herds to hunting 
areas where they can be enjoyed 
by Florida’s 71,000 deer hunters. 
This is a four-in-one program de- 
signed to eliminate crop damage, 
prevent deer starvation, provide 
more sport, and establish new 
deer herds. 

Other research plans range from 
experiments with tranquilizers on 
wild deer, turkey, and doves, to 
tatooing alligators; and will in- 
clude studies on quail, squirrel, 
and waterfowl and their require- 
ments for survival and increase 
in Florida. 

Wallace said, “the knowledge 
we have of Florida’s wildlife to- 
day is the results of a sound re- 
search program which has been 
conducted in past years, however 
there is a great deal more that 
must be known.” 

The Commission’s research pro- 














Wildlife Management Research Programs Started 


Migratory Bird Hunting Regulation Changes 


gram has been expanded not only 
to hold the line on game resources, 
but to provide a greater supply of 
wildlife for the increasing demand 
for outdoor recreation. 


Waterfowl Regulations 


CHANGES IN THE basic hunting 
regulations for ducks, geese, 
doves, and other migratory game 
birds were announced June 10, 
by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall. 

The most significant change con- 
cerns the type of area over which 
migratory game birds, other than 
waterfowl, may be hunted. 

The previous regulation permit- 
ted the taking of all species of mi- 
gratory game birds over lands 
where grains or other feed had 
been scattered solely as the result 
of normal agricultural planting or 
harvesting. 

The new regulation will permit 
the taking of all migratory game 
birds, except waterfowl, over land 
where any type of valid agricul- 
tural operation is carried on. 

This will permit the hunting of 
doves and certain other migratory 
game birds over areas where food 
is available as the result of valid 
agricultural operations such as 
livestock feeding, weed control, 
soil improvement, and the han- 
dling of nurse or cover crops. 
Hunting previously was prohibit- 
ed over these areas. 


This amendment does _ not 


change the waterfowl]! hunting reg- 
ulations in any way. 

Another change in the regula- 
tions requires that one fully feath- 
ered wing must remain attached 
on all dressed migratory game 
birds taken in the United States 
or imported from other countries, 
until the hunter reaches his per- 
sonal abode or a commercial pre- 
servation facility in this country. 
Migratory birds can be positively 
identified by their wing feathers 
and requiring a fully feathered 
wing will permit ready field iden- 
tification of species. 

The third amendment to the reg- 
ulations will permit the taking of 
migratory game birds by the sport 
of falconry. The use of birds of 
prey to take migratory game birds 
has been prohibited in the past. 


Chipola River Boat Ramp 


RIVER ANGLERS can now reap 
benefits from Florida’s outdoor 
“sportsman spending” programs 
through the use of a new public 
boat launching ramp on the Chipo- 
la River near Altha, Calhoun 
County. 

According to John Brown, re- 
gional manager, Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, the new 
Third District access point is a 
prime example how sportsmen 
benefit from the Fishing Improve- 
ment Fund, and revenue made 
available through the Outdoor 

(Continued on page 28) 


THE COVER 


Creatures of the Sun—At top, from left, the Clouded Sulphur, the 
Monarch, and the Zebra. Bottom left, the Tiger Swallowtail, and the 


Painted Lady, right. See Page 20. 


From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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Hunting Season Notes 


Regulation Changes Set 
For 1964-65 Hunting 


pape SPORTSMEN will find sev- 
eral changes in their hunting 
regulations next season. In addi- 
tion to seasons and bag limits, 
several new regulations will 
change the method of hunting and 
taking wildlife. 


According to A. D. Aldrich, di- 
rector, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, the hunter will 
be able to obtain a hunting li- 
cense on a year round basis and 
will be required to possess a li- 
cense in order to hunt rabbit and 
unprotected fur bearing animals. 
The season for rabbit, fox, bobcat, 
raccoon, opossum, and skunk will 
remain open throughout the year. 


The possession of a spear having 
less than three tines or having 
tines greater than one-sixteenth 
inch in diameter; or a mechanical 
spring gaff or grab and a light at 
night is prohibited. The use and 
possession of any hook, peg, or 
other such device baited in such 
a manner as to be capable of tak- 
ing alligators and suspended so 
that the bait is above water or 
submerged less than six inches, is 
also prohibited. 


A new regulation adopted by 
the Commission would prohibit 
the taking of wildlife from any 
conveyance having a tower or 
other structure capable of bearing 
the weight of a person when such 
tower or structure is more than 
eight feet higher than the lowest 
bottom surface of such convey- 


Other changes provide for the 
use of boat motors of no more 
than five horsepower on Lakes 
Iamonia and Jackson in Leon 
County during the open season 
for taking migratory waterfowl. 
Prohibits the use of recorded 
game calls or sounds for taking 
game animals and birds, and pro- 
vides measures in which an indi- 
vidual could control certain wild- 
life when such animal or bird is 
found destroying crops, fruits, 
fowl or stock. © 
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A Time For Reverent Review 


The Early Struggles 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


ATRICK HENRY ONCE SAID: “I know of no way of judging of the 
ae but by the past.” 

History weaves a fabric of men’s motives, ambitions and ac- 
tions. The history of conservation is no exception, and in the 
United States its span is less than a hundred years. Prior to 
that time this raw, new country saw little need for conservation. 
A sparse and scattered population was too busy exploring and 
subduing to contemplate the needs of husbandry. A hundred 
years is only the tick of the clock in comparison to the total 
history of man. 

The earthy pioneer fought the wilderness as an adversary, but 
he also fully understood its blessings. Today we have produced 
a citizenry steeped in a sublime ignorance regarding the facts 
of nature. If not compounding it, we are at least aiding and 
abetting it. 

Urban populations are apt to look upon conservation as some- 
thing apart from the normal ebb and flow of daily life. Because 
of the synthetic civilization which surrounds them they are 
remote from any basic resources which furnish clothes, housing 
and food. And, because of their remoteness, they have no in- 
timate feeling for or association with the land. 

Some aspects of conservation, especially of recreation, have 
gone far afield from the original goals laid down by the first 
apostles of natural aesthetics. And, right or wrong, many Federal 
and State policies have eroded from the principles of those who 
first conceived the necessity of preserving natural areas, wild- 
life, the soil, the water, the forests and so on. 

Because they were looking so far ahead and their cause so 
often unpopular, those champions of forest protection, preserva- 
tion of natural wonders and wildlife were intelligent by virtue 
of their prophetic vision—and they were dedicated. But what 
were their objectives? Were they to preserve some remnant of an 
American heritage, or were they to guarantee boat builders, min- 
now peddlers, resort operators and sporting goods shops a 
harvest? 

Robert Yard, a member of the Park Service decades ago, stated 
in speaking of Park utilization: ‘“. .. neither must the name be 
prostituted to the advertisement of localities, nor will the nation 
stand for the National Park pork barrel that inevitably will 
follow the opening of the system to competition.” 

Frederick Olmsted, Sr., said in reporting on the Yosemite 
Valley and Mariposa Grove as far back as 1865: “The first point 
to keep in mind . . . is the preservation and maintenance as 
exactly as possible of the natural scenery . . . and the prevention 
of all construction, markedly inharmonious with the scenery or 
which would unnecessarily obscure, distort, or detract from the 
dignity of the scenery .. .” 

Neither Yard nor Olmsted seemed to anticipate what the public 
would stand for, or the sophisticated type of savage the present 
era might develop. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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FLASHES 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


OT TOO LONG ago, a rear sight 
N on a shotgun was a rarity. 
The traditional method of achiev- 
ing accurate shotgun aim is to 
have the aiming eye look directly 
across center of breech and 
slightly above it, the shooter’s 
correctly positioned aiming eye 
serving a rear sight. 

When the now fast-growing 
policy of restricting deer hunting 
weapons to use of shotguns 
loaded with rifled slugs or buck- 
shot first came to be prescribed 
in game laws, shooters began 
looking about for aiming aid con- 
ducive to sure killing accuracy. 
(It is a rare shotgun that will 
normally throw a rifled slug to 
center, or group successive shots, 
without mechanical aid.) Shooters 
found the answer in the receiver 
type peep sight, used with an 
oversized aiming aperture. 

Now, the devoted upland game 
hunter who uses his scattergun 
in combination with small size 
shot invariably gets used to his 
gun—not only the way the stock 
feels against his face, but also in 
respect to unconsciously pointing 
it to obtain the full benefit of his 
shot pattern, regardless of 
whether or not the gun normally 
shoots high or low or slightly left 
or right. With the slug shooter, 
this “Kentucky windage”’ style of 
gun pointing cannot be, for he 
must be a precise aimer, and his 
fired slugs must hit to point of 
aim if he is to obtain reasonably 
certain results. 

Unless your’ shotgun is 
equipped with some kind of ad- 
justable rear sight, your chances 
of scoring slug hits on deer are 
on a par with your chances of 
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winning top prize in a READ- 
ER’S DIGEST numbered copy 
contest. Without the assistance of 
a rear peep sight to overcome 
aiming errors, the fired slugs are 
apt to go anywhere and every- 
where—except where you want 
them. Not all shotguns will group 
slugs well, but most single barrel 
pumps and autoloaders do. If you 
have one that has the inherent 
ability, installation of an adjust- 
able rear peep sight will enable 
you to determine and utilize that 
quality. 

Nationwide range testing of 
many thousands of shotguns 
equipped with rear peep sight 
has proven beyond any doubt 
that most shotguns fitted with a 
good receiver sight will group at 
forty and fifty yards with almost 
rifle-like accuracy. Major excep- 
tions are usually weapons of dou- 
ble-barrel type, with their tend- 
ency to either crossfire their slugs 
or otherwise throw lead in inac- 
curate fashion. 

When using shotgun slugs as 
big game ammunition, stick to 
the larger bores—12 and 16 
guage, preferably. For deer and 
other big game, you need a heavy 
slug with sufficient foot pounds of 
striking energy to do a sure kill- 
ing job. You find it in either 12 or 
16 gauge. 

Several shotgun manufacturers 
now produce their more popular 
models modified to especially 
handle rifled slugs. The Ithaca 
Model 37 “Deerslayer’ and the 
Remington Model 870 ‘“Brush- 
master” are notable examples. 
Both are pump-action repeaters. 

Mossberg also markets a Model 
200 slide-action shotgun with in- 





Adjustable, big aperture receiver 


sights will often give 


tifle-like accuracy to shotguns 


loaded with rifled slugs 


terchangeable ‘“Slugster barrel 
which has installed ramp style 
front sight and an adjustable fold- 
ing-leaf style open rear sight. 
You can fold down this open rear 
sight, leave it right on the barrel 
and fit a close-to-eye receiver 
peep sight on the shotgun’s re- 
ceiver for improved performance. 

Elmer Keith, long time big 
game hunter and a nationally 
known shooting editor, enthusi- 
astically endorses the big aper- 
ture shotgun style of peep sight 
for deer hunting with rifled slugs. 
“It will also help the shooter be- 
come a better wing shot. I also 
like it for big, stopping rifles in 
Africa.” he adds without elabora- 
tion. 

There is considerable technical 
and factual basis behind Keith’s 
laconic statements. .. . 

Besides contributing to better 
performance with rifled slugs 
fired at deer, the use of an adjust- 
able rear peep sight on the same 
shotgun can be equally valuable 
in wing shooting, because the 
available windage and elevation 
adjustments incorporated in the 
sight permit the shooter to adjust 
the pattern of small shot to de- 
sired point of impact, thereby 
correcting any influential idiosyn- 
crasies of gun or shooter. This fact 
is always a revelation to the 
shooter who tacks up large, indi- 
vidual sheets of test target paper 
and patterns his shotgun after 
each of several experimental rear 
sight adjustments. 

In respect to use on dangerous 
game in Africa, Keith’s simple 
statement has serious meaning. 

For fast, accurate shooting at 
charging animals, the shotgun 
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style of rear peep sight performs 
admirably. It is one of the fastest 
and most dependable sighting 
aids you can put on a shotgun or 
big-bore African rifle used for 
close shots. On a magazine type 
African rifle, like the Browning 
or Winchester Model 70 in .458 
caliber, the use of a large, over- 
size aiming aperture makes it al- 
most as fast handling as a shot- 
gun. 

In fact, the secret of success of 
the shotgun style of peep sight is 
its incorporated large aperture. 
Substitution of a peep hole of 
small size will surely result in un- 
satisfactory performance. 

The aperture in the Williams 
shotgun peep sight, for example, 
is 4, of an inch inside diameter. 
Admittedly, this is a big hole 
through which to look, but it is 
supposed to be that way. Don’t 
make the mistake of either hold- 
ing your aiming eye far from it 
(to obtain smaller aperture ap- 
pearance and condensed field of 
view), but simply look through 
the big hole and concentrate on 
aligning front sight and target. 
Being very close to the aiming 
eye, the aperture will be hope- 
lessly out of focus with the result 
that the shooter’s eye is automati- 
cally attracted to center, where 
light is strongest. The fact that 
you see half the countryside as 
well as your target through the 
aperture matters not, just so long 
as front sight and target are in 
central alignment. 

Another secret of success with 
peep sight and rifled shotgun slug 
ammunition is to use for hunting 
the same brand of ammunition— 
and preferably from the same 
box—that you use for sighting-in. 
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Mixing brands can result in some 
unexplained wild flyers, if not 
totally changed grouping, but 
teamed with a peep sight and a 
shotgun that shows reasonable 
liking to slugs, rifled slugs can be 
astonishingly accurate. I have an 
Ithaca 12 gauge shotgun that 
shoots accurately enough with 
Remington’s plastic-house rifled 
slug to smash a soft drink bottle 
every time at a measured forty 
yards. At fifty yards, for which 
range my shotgun is truly sighted- 
in, excellent five shot groups are 
had. Mid-range trajectory or 
maximum slug height curve over 
that distance is only % inch. Since 
most deer kills in thick brush 
country are shot at less than fifty 
yards from the gun, that kind of 
performance is sufficient to pro- 
vide a meal of vension without 
argument. 

There are a number of different 
makes of shotgun sights that can 
be fitted to a shotgun to bring out 
best accuracy with slugs. The 
Williams, Lyman, Redfield, Redd- 
ing and the E-Z On are five popu- 
lar brands that can be had to fit 
most models of _ single-shots, 
pumps and autoloaders. 

The Williams line features two 
basic models—the inexpensive 
5D and the more refined “Fool- 
proof,” made for a long list of 
shotgun models. Ithaca incorpo- 
rates the “Foolproof” model as a 
feature of its deluxe Model 37 
“Deerslayer” shotgun. Williams 
Gun Sight Company, Davison, 
Michigan, is manufacturer of the 
now well known 5D and “Fool- 
proof” models. 

Redfield Gun Sight Company, 
Denver, Colorado, makes a Model 
102-SG receiver sight for flat- 


Several shotgun manufacturers now produce their more popular models modified 
to especially handle rifled slugs. This is the Ithaca Model 37 “Deerslayer.” 


sided receiver shotguns. It has 
the feature of being easily de- 
tached, when desired, and is a 
durable, dependable sight. 

Lyman, in its No. 53, No. 40 and 
No. 55 series sight listings, has a 
sight to fit any of some forty-seven 
different shotgun models. If your 
local sporting goods dealer does 
not have the particular model 
sight you need, he can order it 
for you from Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation, Middlefield, Con- 
necticut. 

The Redding line features three 
models—Model B for bolt-action 
shotguns; Model A for shotguns 
with square-end receivers, like 
the original Browning and the 
Remington 11-48 models, and 
Model P for shotguns with curv- 
ing receivers. The Models A and 
P are especially rugged in design. 
The Redding Company, Cortland, 
New York, is their maker. 

All brands so far named re- 
quire that holes be drilled into 
receivers and tapped for screw 
mounting of rear sight, unless re- 
ceivers (on a very few late model 
shotguns) have already been fac- 
tory drilled and tapped for op- 
tional installation of a peep sight. 

The E-Z On line is unique in 
that sight models are designed to 
utilize existing receiver pin or 
screw holes, or be attached by 
squeezing the sight’s frame be- 
tween end of receiver and con- 
tacting wood stock. An E-Z On is 
easily mounted on Remington 
and Browning magazine _ shot- 
guns; not quite so easily on Win- 
chester Model 12’s and Ithaca 
STs; 

The E-Z On is a practical sight, 
but in my opinion, not in the pre- 

(Continued on page 33) 





DOGS 





INE FEATHERS MIGHT make fine 

birds—but it takes a lot more 
than good looks to make an effi- 
cient bird dog! At least, that’s 
been my experience in 20 years of 
raising and training pointers. But, 
of course, I’m referring to the 
ones that are dependable in the 
field—not the fellows that vie for 
blue ribbons at a dog show. 

My success with bird dogs has 
required time, perseverance and 
—a vast amount of patience. 
However, for my money, good 
pointers deserve a long, consider- 
ate training period because, with- 
out a doubt, they are the most 
intelligent working dogs in the 
business! 

If a bird dog training program 
is to succeed, careful culling is 
essential. This means constant 
weeding out of any of the dogs 
that fail to demonstrate the 
“know how’ of efficient bird hunt- 
ing. All bird dogs are endowed 
with basic natural traits but each 
dog has individuality too. If the 
dog is to succeed, it’s up to the 
trainer to turn those individuali- 
ties in the right direction. If it’s 
apparent a young dog has habits 
that stand to ruin his hunting fu- 
ture, cull him out of the pack by 
all means. You can’t feed a race 
horse six or seven years to see if 
he can run, and by the same tok- 
en, it doesn’t pay to spend time 
and money on a dog that appears 
to be facing an unsuccessful fu- 
ture. 

Many times throughout the 
years I have heard seasoned hunt- 
ers complain that they have ac- 
quired an expensive, well-bred 
dog that is “naturally” gun-shy. 


By JIM FLOYD 





Hunting - Trials - Training 


Bird dog breeding provides the instinct 


but it’s up to the trainer for the 


required know-how, time and perserverance 


This month’s column, authored by Ben Breedlove, originally appeared in the January 
1949 issue, FLonmA Wicp.iiFre. He has become a recognized authority on both bird 


hunting and dog training. 








In my mind such statements are 
top proof of utter misconception 
and lack of understanding of bird 
dogs. 

There is no such thing as nat- 
ural gun-shyness! 

When a pointer proves gun-shy 
in the field it is an unquestioned 
reflection on the person who origi- 
nally trained him. Dogs are made 
gun-shy by careless training. By 
nature they have no more fear of 
a gun than a baby does of an 
automobile. A youngster doesn’t 
realize that a car can roll and hurt 
him. Neither does a dog know that 
a gun can injure or kill him. 

I start training puppies against 
gun-shyness as soon as they start 
feeding from a pan. This sounds 
difficult, but in reality there’s 
nothing to it. Before each feeding 
I strike the bottom of a pan held 
close to the puppies’ ears. This 
noise-making program, repeated 
at each feeding seems to bother 
the youngsters slightly at first. 
Eventually however, they pay no 
attention to the din, and without 
knowing it, they have completed 
the first essential lesson in the 
long training period that is to fol- 
low. 

However, there is another type 
of “shyness,’ found in compara- 
tively few dogs, that is hard to ex- 
plain and harder to overcome. 
It’s “man-shyness!” I guess all of 
us at some time or other have 
seen dogs that cringe to the 
ground when they are approach- 
ed or spoken to. When you walk 
toward them, the chances are 


they'll pull their tail between 


their legs; they’ll shiver pitifully 
when you try to pat and comfort 
them. Experience has taught me 
that breaking a dog of “man- 
shyness” is a hopeless feat. It’s a 
trait that’s hard to understand or 
explain. Personally, I believe it 
results from some nervous dis- 
order. On the other hand, I’ve 
heard old-timers explain that it’s 
a matter of instinct that dates 
back to the wild-dog age when 
man was classed as a dog’s natural 
enemy. In any event, if your next 
litter contains a “man-shy” pup- 
py, it'll be cheaper in the long run 
to weed him out. The odds are 
definitely against breaking him of 
the habit. 

Under ordinary conditions I 
start preliminary training for pup- 
pies after they are seven months 
old. The first days of training are 
simple—but very important! This 
first training consists mainly of 
turning the puppies loose in fields 
and woods to slowly accustom 
them to the different types of 
places where they’ll eventually go 
to work. In a lot of ways this por- 
tion of training is like taking a 
country boy to the city or a city 
boy to the country. Everything 
they see and hear will be strange, 
yet in the same manner that the 
country boy becomes used to city 
Ways and manners, so does the 
puppy become acclimated to the 
ways of the woods and field. 

A month or so later, the young 
dogs are advanced to the second 
stage in the training course—and 
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a very important section too. Each 
day I turn the “students” loose in 
territory that is known to contain 
quail. Then, I carefully watch for 
the youngsters to start “flash” 
pointing—that is, pointing for an 
instant or two when they start 
detecting the scent of quail. As 
time passes, they very likely will 
start chasing game, and for a por- 
tion of the training period, I actu- 
ally encourage them to “flush” the 
birds. 

I have found that bird dogs 
point instinctively, in much the 
same manner as cats automatical- 
ly crouch to kill their prey. 
What’s more it is natural instinct 
that makes a dog want to flush 
coveys of quail. When this portion 
of the training is completed, I cull 
our and eliminate each puppy 
that has shown no inclination to 
flash point or flush. 


Once the successful candidates 
have been promoted to the next 
portion of training, I secure them 
with cords attached to their col- 
lars and start working them with 
seasoned dogs. Each time a train- 
ed dog points game, we lead the 
puppies to the area and encourage 
them to point too. This portion of 
training covers many weeks and 
ends only when the “students” 
have definitely demonstrated 
steadiness in their pointing. For 
some members of the class, grad- 
uation in this part of the training 
means the end of being restrained 
by a cord. For the ones that didn’t 
measure up to the requirements, 
it means failing grades and dis- 
missal from the training class. 


Training for the “senior class’’ 
is of hightest importance because 
it will determine once and for all 
if the student is destined to be a 
good or bad hunter. Humans find 
health and endurance of first im- 
portance in their success or fail- 
ure in the business or professional 
world, and the same requirements 
are equally important if a bird 
dog is to become an unquestioned 
success. He must possess health 
and strength that make it possi- 
ble for him to hunt, and hunt 
hard, for three consecutive hours 
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It takes more than just good looks to make an efficient bird dog. 
It's up to the trainer when it comes to true training techniques. 


in cool weather. In addition he 
must show an immediate response 
to your affections and commands, 
and, above all, respect you at all 
times. Your voice must be law 
with a properly trained dog and 
he must be willing to respond 
promptly to your commands to 
“come here,” “heel,” or, “whoa.” 
I have no regard for a dog that 
doesn’t respect my orders. In my 
estimation, a dog that leaves you 
in the field, conducts his private 
hunt out of sight and sound and 
pays no heed when he’s called, is 
worse than hunting with no dog 
at all: I always insist on my dogs 
hunting WITH me or else not 
hunting at all. 

There’s an old saying that “to 
spare the rod is to spoil the child,” 
but I’ve found the theory doesn’t 
work in dog training. For my 
money, a kind voice eventually 
will gain and hold respect that 
certainly cannot be attained in 
any whipping routine. Once in a 
great while I get a “problem 
child” in my training class—a 
hardheaded dog that refuses to 
recognize his name or respect 
my commands. He’s the only type 
I ever whip. But there are several 
things to remember when pun- 
ishing a stubborn or disobedient 


dog—never lose your temper, and 
by all means, don’t lay the whip 
on too hard. Instead of winning 
the dog over to your side with a 
hard thrashing, you easily can 
ruin his future, make him afraid 
of you, and lose his respect for- 
evermore. 

During three years of World 
War II, I trained and handled dogs 
for army combat service and, the 
whole procedure was quite similar 
to training bird dogs. It was sim- 
ply the same procedure of devel- 
oping a dog’s hearing, sight and 
smell, and above everything else, 
winning and holding his affection 
and respect. Those are mighty im- 
portant training points no matter 
what breed of dog you are han- 
dling. 

During the bird dog “off season”’ 
it'll be necessary for you to exer- 
cise your dogs daily to keep them 
in top physical and mental condi- 
tion for the season that’s to come. 
What’s more they’ll depend on 
you to feed’em good and regular 
throughout the “vacation” period 
too. There’s no doubt about bird 
dogs taking a lot of your time and 
money—but it’s an effort well 
spent because, and I repeat, 
they’re the most intelligent work- 
ing dog in the business! © 





























There is some question as to whether 


rafts of hyacinths are good or 


Keys Fishing 


bad for fishing. Hyacinth control 


is again causing much debate 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


HERE MAY BE NOTHING new un- 

der the fishing sun but young- 
er fishermen may take for granted 
some things that have been 
around for only the past 20 years 
or less. 

Maybe some of the oldsters 
have forgotten the hours they 
spent drying silk line, varnishing 
rods and trying to tell agate 
guides from glass. 

Anyhow, while the world trem- 
bles in anticipation, I am going to 
announce my nominations for the 
seven wonders of the fishing 
world (for the last 20 years, that 
is). They aren’t necessarily in 
order of importance: 


1. Popularization of spinning in 
America. 

2. Development of the glass 
fishing rod. 

3. Monofilament line. 

4. Perfection of _ jig-fishing 
techniques in both fresh and 
salt water. 

5. Use of heavy fly-fishing tack- 
le on extremely large fish. 

6. The plastic worm. 

7. The push-button reel. 


All except numbers four and 
five of these fishing “wonders” 
have contributed mainly to the 
sport of fishing for the masses. 

Indirectly, the development o 
the outboard motor has contribut- 
ed as much as anything to the 
popularity of the sport but I don’t 
list it because it isn’t strictly a 
fishing development. 

Some of us have enjoyed little 
personal revolutions. For me, per- 
sonally, one of the biggest things 
was the introduction of fly fishing 
for bonefish but that has a nar- 
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row appeal and most fishermen 
couldn’t care less. 

Some of the developments have 
made fishing so much easier that 
they have somewhat cheapened 
the high degree of skill formerly 
required for some forms of fish- 
ing. That’s offset by the fact that 
more people can fish by using the 
new ways. 





SomE or Ft orrpa’s most suc- 
cessful bass fishing guides have 
been “chumming” with live bait 
for more than a decade. 

The procedure is simple but a 
lot of work. They catch a large 
quantity of bait, keep it in a live 
well, and take off for a known 
concentration of bass. 

Once there, they throw out 
handfuls of bait until they’ve 
created their own “schooling” op- 
eration. Then the customer can 
fish either with lures or live bait 
that matches what is being fed to 
the customers. 

I watched Joe Kenner do it the 
other day on the Wekiva River, 
just off the St. Johns near Orange 
City. Sometimes the come-on is so 
successful the bass will line up 
just downstream of the boat like a 
bunch of hungry shoats at a 
trough. 

The day I watched, the teasers 
were menhaden (salt water fish 
that travel far inland on the St. 
Johns system). The “school” bass 
that Joe and his customer caught 
went clear up to eight pounds and 
he didn’t seem to think that 
particularly unusual. 





Morr AND MORE manufacturers, 
especially those who deal in fiber- 


glass, are presenting simple, 
“stripped down” boats that can be 
customized to suit the individual. 

You can almost go so far as to 
say that no two fishing boats are 
alike. Everybody has his own 
ideas and starting with a bare hull 
and simply buying “options” ap- 
peals to a lot of us. Less expen- 
Sive, too. 





STILL THE MOST talked-about 
lures in the U. S. are the Euro- 
pean-built Rapala, the hand-made 
balsa-wood bait that I foolishly 
thought would be just another 
brief craze, and other baits made 
in imitation of it. 

After nearly two years of popu- 
larity, the Rapala-like lures are 
still getting rave notices from 
both fresh and salt water anglers. 
Their fish-catching qualities have 
earned their popularity. I’m not 
complaining; I’m bragging on 
them. 

Fragility has been a drawback 
of the original which is made of 
balsa wood. Of course, if you get 
plenty of replacement orders, fra- 
gility is an advantage. 

Other Rapala-like baits have 
been made of more durable ma- 
terials and some say they work 
just as well as the originals and 
last better. I know of two “Rapala 
types” other than the original 
which are made of balsa. 

Jim Bagley of Winter Haven 
makes the Bang O Lure (balsa) 
and some say it’s stronger than 
the imported number. It has been 
catching fish like crazy and my 
spies claim it stands up well. 

These very light lures are pri- 
marily used on spinning tackle. I 
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have cast them with plugging 
rods but, by the time you get one 
that’s heavy enough to throw that 
way, it’s too big for most bass 
fishing. The lightness, of course, is 
what makes them so attractive in 
the water. 


WHEN I TALK GLIBLY about “‘imi- 
tations” of certain baits, I don’t 
mean to discredit the imitators. 


A fishing lure is about as easy 
to patent as a hoe handle. Almost 
any lure feature you come up 
with has been used before. 

In fact, I know of a financially 
successful bait that was copied 
from one which had been dis- 
carded years ago as not worth 
building. 


Of course balsa wood has been 
used for years on fishing baits. 
The Rapala is simply a combina- 
tion of successful features—no one 
of which can be called revolu- 
tionary. 

Fishing lures and firearms have 
an almost irresistible appeal to in- 
ventors. 


I AM NOT particularly sensitive 
about littering along highway 
right-of-ways and can even walk 
a trashy sidewalk with no great 
inward rebellion but sight of 
garbage, empty bottles and beer 
cans floating on a lake or river 
repels me unreasoningly. 


Of these offenders, beer cans 
get me worst of all. I have fished 
in a coastal river, 20 miles from 
open sea, downstream from a 
guided party living on a cruiser 
and have encountered so many 
cheerfully painted beer cans I’ve 
actually moved to keep from 
watching them. 


And now the malt beverage 
tycoons have announced alumi- 
num cans that won’t rust away 
and advance publicity sounds as 
if they might be roughly as 
permanent as the Lincoln me- 
morial. The prospect of fishing 
the rest of my life within view 
of the same beer cans is almost 
too much and as I contemplate 
the steady accumulation of new 
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Will the real Rapala please stand up? From top to bottom is the Rebel, the 
Bang O Lure, and the Rapala. The latter bait, made in Finland, started the 
whole thing by catching a lot of American fish. As a consequence, there 
have been many lures built along the same lines. The center bait is made 
by Jim Bagley in Winter Haven, constructed of balsa wood as is the Rapala. 


ones I am tempted to sell my 
fishing tackle. 

I believe the educational pro- 
gram is helping the littering 
problem just a little but the other 
day I watched a good friend of 
mine who is president of a sports- 
man’s club and an ardent out- 
doorsman as he finished a can of 
lager and gave the receptacle a 
flourishing, carefree toss. 

It just may be, I thought, that 
chunking an empty beer can into 
the face of the world does some- 
thing for the guy’s ego—or some- 
thing. 

Anyway, we’re going to have 
to watch a lot of bobbing beer 
cans for a long time if they’re 
going to make them out of alumi- 
num. Who knows? Maybe they’ll 
come up with permanent candy 
wrappings, cigaret boxes and po- 
tato chip sacks one of these days. 


THE INFLUENCE OF hyacinths on 
our fresh water fishing is still a 
sore spot. Hyacinth control is 
blamed by many for fish kills and 
poor fishing in some areas, even 
as the same fishermen laud the 
program because they are able to 
travel by boat in streams and 


and canals that were formerly 
jammed. 

Without taking sides, I want to 
point out a single phase upon 
which biologists disagree. 

Most fish biologists say that 
bass do not spawn beneath a hya- 
cinth cover because the lack of 
sun penetration would prevent a 
hatch. There are some students of 
the subject who feel that bass can 
and do spawn under hyacinths if 
the bottom structure is favorable. 

The latter group feels that de- 
struction of hyacinths is actually 
harmful to spawning grounds, 
aside from the fact that rotting 
hyacinths on the bottom will pre- 
vent spawning. 

Unfortunately, and through no 
one’s fault, it may be years before 
we know the true hyacinth story. 


Ir you Go TO Key West by way 
of the Florida mainland, you pass 
through some of the world’s finest 
fishing. The Keys bring lots of in- 
quiries. 

There are so many kinds of 
fishing down there, only a handful 
of the old-time guides could begin 
to summarize the whole works. 


(Continued on page 32) 


It is possible this armored link with 


the past may have no future 
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The ALLIGATOR 


HE PICK-UP TRUCK shivered to a stop at the side of 
the Central Florida highway. Popping out of the 
cab, the driver excitedly pointed to an object in the 
small lake bordering the north-south main artery. 
In a matter of minutes, six cars were parked be- 
hind the truck, drivers and passengers lined up 
against the metal guard rail, eyes glued to the lake. 

The attraction? 

An alligator about five feet long, tailing his way 
across the quiet water, his demeanor indifferent, 
his pace unhurried. 

The crowd, both natives and out-of-staters, was 
impressed and delighted. 

Such is the drawing power of an alligator au 
naturel. 

To travelers—50,000 per year visit the St. Augus- 
tine Alligator Farm—a wild alligator can be a high- 
light of a Florida trip. To Floridians, he is an essen- 
tial part of the scenery. To a few, unhappily, the 
alligator is fit only for extermination or for viewing 
in a ZOO. 

As far as the alligator is concerned, he would 
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rather be left alone, unmolested and unhindered 
from acting the way an alligator acts. 

Love him or loathe him, the alligator links the 
present with the past. Eons ago he crawled in the 
Mesozoic mud to live with and to eventually out- 
live the dinousaurs. Except in size—his ancestor 
was a 45-footer—this reptile that swam and slith- 
ered under the goliaths of that period has weathered 
the ages unchanged. 

Members of the Crocodilia, to which the alligator 
belongs, divide into three groups, distinguishable 
by head shape. There are the broad-heads, the alli- 
gator and caimans; the narrow-heads, the gavial; 
and the pointed-heads, the true crocodiles. 

Our american alligator (Alligator mississippien- 
sis) has a relatively thick body, is blackish with 
some hint of yellow markings, and has enclosed ca- 
nine teeth. Size is usually less than 12 feet. His 
closest look-alike, the Chinese alligator, a Yangtze 
River native, rarely exceeds six feet. Except for 
the armored scales on its belly, a caiman closely 

(Continued on page 14) 
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At left, the Alligator displays a quiet, 
toothy grin in keeping with its generally 
mild disposition. When molested, however, 
the ‘gator is capable of handling itself. 
Powerful jaws shut tight with 1,000 pounds 
of pressure, and a sweep of its muscular 
tail can break a leg. Except for its smaller 
size, the Alligator in the above photo, 
ambling along a Florida river bank, looks 
much like its ancestors of the prehistoric 
dinosaur days. 


By ART HUTT 
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Rivers, swamps and lakes are home to the 
Alligator. Continuous invasion of its habitat 
by expanding human population pose 
problems, and the wandering ‘gator in 
search of water or a mate may end up in 
a flower bed, or swimming pool. With 
decreasing habitat, where will the “’mis- 
placed” ‘gators go? 


This is the sixth in a series 
of articles dealing with 
Florida’s Game Management é 
Division and related Federal 


Aid (P-R) programs. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
resembles an alligator. One South American caiman 
grows to 26 feet. 

In rivers of India, the odd-looking, slender- 
snouted gavial is sacred to some sects of Hindus. 
Harmless, gavials reach 25 feet. The gavial, by the 
way, is probably the oldest of all living species of 
air-breathing vertebrates. 

The American crocodile (Florida, West Indies, 
South America) extends to 14 feet, is active and 
agile compared to an alligator, and has the fourth 
tooth exposed in a wicked, closed-mouthed grin. 
The Egyptian crocodile is guilty of the reputation 
of our alligator. It attacks human beings in the wa- 
ter, and a 20-footer is not uncommon. Greek his- 
torian Herodotus mentioned this beast, and biolo- 
gist Aristotle described it. Ancient Egyptians held 
it sacred, built temples in its honor, and placed em- 
balmed crocodiles in their tombs. 

Habitually timid and retiring in the wild, the 
American alligator’s alleged evilness and ferocity 
has been exploited commercially and enhanced in 
every manner possible by TV, movies, magazine 
and newspaper articles, wrestling exhibits, and 
word-of-mouth exaggerations. What better way is 
there to dispatch an absolute villian than to have 
him chased and devoured in an alligator-infested 
swamp? What better way is there to test the mettle 
of our stalwart hero (and the suspense of the audi- 
ence) as he outswims or does underwater battle 
with the armored destroyer? 

The effect would fall flat as an unleavened pan- 
cake without unrealistic film editing and the con- 
trived situation. A few bubbles would mark the spot 
where the shy saurian sank from the scene of the 
commotion. 

As a people-eater, his reputation exceeds his bite. 
In alligator annals, there are no recorded casualties. 
Unprovoked attacks are nearly as rare. In fact, the 
majority of “assaults” result as the ’gator makes a 
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Photo By Bill Hansen 


mad dash for safety. If his beeline route proximates 
the individual involved, the story, with elaborations, 
of course, is of another attack. 

Despite the “ferocity” of the ’gator, Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission members have 
seen grizzled St. Johns River commercial fishermen 
hoist them angrily out of their nets to toss them 
unceremoniously over the other side of their boat. 


Even professional hunters agree the ’gator’s char- 
acter is much milder than pictured. But there’s no 
denying that an alligator is capable of handling him- 
self, and will do so if molested and annoyed. Those 
jaws can push together with 1,000 pounds pressure, 
and that muscular tail can break a leg or arm. 

An alligator is slow to reach the boiling point. 
For which I’m glad. 

As a high school youth, two friends and I made 
yearly trips to Silver Springs from our homes in 
Eustis, roughing it in a rented rowboat powered by 
a small outboard. On one trip, at a curve in Silver 
Run, we came upon a 9-foot ’gator swimming in 
the middle of the river. At our approach he threw 
a geyser of water into the air and “lit out.” Follow- 
ing his progress in the clear water, we saw him dive 
under a small, rocky shelf in about four feet of wa- 
ter. Hoping he’d come out again, we anchored di- 
rectly over the spot and ate our lunch. Then, 
unhappy with the inactivity, we poked under the 
ledge with an oar until we felt his firm but yielding 
body. The ’gator refused to budge so we continued 
on our way. 


In retrospect, I’m thankful that ’gators are so 
easy-going. 

Although greatly diminished everywhere, there 
still are a few ’gators in all those Southeastern 
States between North Carolina and the Rio Grande 
River in Texas, but their last stronghold is in Flor- 
ida, with Louisiana second. Their numbers are not 
easily estimated, however, because of the difficulty 
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of getting into their swampy terrain, further com- 
plicated by their timidity toward intruders. 

Florida now has a closed season on ’gators. While 
it is true that this protection has possibly helped 
their numbers, an impression exists that Florida 
is overrun with them. 

Forced out of their habitat by the encroaching 
civilian population, alligators, especially in the 
spring and in periods of low water, go on the prowl. 
They’ll bed down on a suburban carport or try to 
direct traffic on a town’s main street. Such at- 
tempted reclamation of what was once their land 
results in overzealous population figures, and leads 
to further persecution of the innocent ’gator. 

F. K. Jones, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission biologist, has conducted federally- 
sponsored survey work (under the Pittman- 
Robertson Act) on this reptile, including economic 


In the upper left photo, a large Alligator 
sprawls contentedly on a river sandbar 
surrounded by vultures and gallinules. 
So-called ferocity of the ‘gator has been 
much exaggerated. There are no re- 
corded human casualties caused by the 
American Alligator, but they are not 
likely to be chosen as swimming com- 
panions. Typical ‘gator postures, at 
right and below, looking like a float- 
ing log, and sunbathing in tall grass 
along the water edge. 


Photos By Wallace Hughes 
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importance, life history, management methods, and 
alligator complaints. 

In his work, Jones scored the nature of the south- 
Florida complaints. The majority were “people- 
caused.” Smallish ’gators in canals and lakes will, 
once their shyness wears off, gravitate towards a 
free handout. And what is cuter than little Oscar 
coming up for a fish head or handful of raw ham- 
burger? 

Little Oscar is becoming tame! 

Cute at first, the “tame” ’gator eventually bites 
at the hand that feeds him, or, more alarming, be- 
gins to meet his new-found, food-bearing friend 
half way, even lounging in the flower bed between 
feedings. 

All of a sudden, Oscar is a culprit and the Com- 
mission phone rings. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Which proves what the biologists knew all along. 
You can't tame an alligator. You can, however, 
attract him by offering food. 

And which further reminds me of the pair of 
small alligators I kept for seven years. They never 
did learn the difference between the hamburger 
and my finger. 

Commission members, in most cases, try to re- 
locate a nuisance ’gator, rather than kill him, espe- 
cially if he is a young one. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is finding that a closed season does not nec- 
essarily afford true protection for the alligator. This 
restriction stimulates illegal activity. The under- 
staffed enforcement officers are unable to patrol the 
thousands of square miles of swampland. The cur- 
rent trick is to kill and dress the ’gator in Florida, 
then sneak the contraband hide into Louisiana for 
sale. 

The closed season did accomplish a major pur- 
pose, however. It cancelled the permits of the ama- 
teur hunters who slaughtered the beasts, not as a 
livelihood, but as a thrill. Currently, the commis- 
sion is investigating the possibility of opening the 
season once again, with faith that the professional 
will be inclined to obey the law to protect his liveli- 
hood. A moderately steep license fee, not out of 
reach of the serious hunter—would tend to elimi- 
nate the thrill seekers. 

In the natural scheme of things where does the 
alligator fit? Florida’s most publicized ’gator man, 
Ross Allen, labels him as a “necessary predator,” 
a line of thinking shared by naturalists and biolo- 
gists alike. 

The alligator’s fondness for slow-moving rough 
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The Alligator’s nest, left, is a mass of 
soil and vegetation built by the female 
on land close to water. Nest mounds 
average about two feet high, and from 
four to seven feet in diameter. The top 
of the nest mound lifted away, lower 
photo, shows the eggs, slightly larger 
than chicken eggs. Decaying vegetation 
within the nest generates enough heat 
to incubate the eggs. 


Photo By Frank Ligas 





fish, like the gar and the mudfish, aids the game 
fish. Turtles he crushes and swallows whole, a 
highly potent stomach acid dissolving the shell. 
Snakes, birds, and bite-sized mammals are all in 
his diet. As a scavenger he will eat rotten, even 
horribly rotten, meat. 

In one ten-footer, Jones found a whole armadillo, 
looking for all the world as though it had been run 
over by a truck, evidence of that tremendous crush- 
ing power of the ’gator’s jaws. 

Fortunately, his huge mouth with its 70-to-80 
teeth is constructed for crushing, not chewing, so 
normally a ’gator rarely tackles anything he can’t 
swallow whole. When he does, however, he twists 
and turns until the mouthful comes off. 

When nutria or otter populations create problems 
by building dams which cause flooding waters to 
back up, the alligator can be instrumental in keep- 
ing the population down. 

Alligators, too, play an important role in main- 
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taining wallow holes in areas where a low-water 
problem would otherwise raise havoc with fish, 
wildlife, and thirsty cattle. The ’gator maintains 
his own private swimming hole, rolling in it, keep- 
ing it vegetation free and relatively deep. When the 
water returns to normal, the brood fish go forth 
to repopulate the area again. 

Old-time Florida bass fishermen swear that a 
’gator’s presence can mean good fishing. Ira Jarvis, 
Howey-in-the-Hills, recalls the ’gator hole near the 
mouth of the Dora Canal where, years ago, an 
eight-foot alligator always sunned himself. “Fishing 
there would always get me a good bass or two. Then 
the ’gator disappeared—and so did my fishing.” 

Dr. Coleman J. Goin, Professor of Biological 
Sciences at the University of Florida and co-author 


of the guide to Florida reptiles, amphibians, and — 


fresh-water fish, believes, too, that fishing is always 
better in lakes where alligators have been left un- 
molested, and adds that removing any species from 
its environment tends to upset that environment. 

Young ’gators are brought into the world in a 
simple but interesting manner. In staking out his 
territory and attracting a mate, a bull ’gator starts 
bellowing in early spring—an awesome B-flat roar 
resembling distant thunder. Ernest Christensen, 
ranger in the Everglades National Park, says that 
the shriek of a low-flying jet will set up a chain re- 
action of roaring during the mating season. When 
the female is finally attracted, mating occurs and 
the male goes back to his bachelor habits while the 
female is left to labor with the nest. 

Belying her impersonal appearance, the female 
is touchingly and tenderly maternal. Laboriously 


A female Alligator standing guard while several 
striped, yellow and black young bask in the sun. 
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she uproots and gathers vegetation, building her 
mound-like nest near the water, working at it tooth 
and tail. When finished the nest is about two-feet 
high, four-to-seven feet in diameter. In May or 
June she deposits her several dozen eggs at the 
nest’s center, covering this clutch with more vege- 
tation to keep it warm and safe. These eggs are 
slightly larger than a hen’s, although more oblong 
than oval. 

Then comes one of the many beautiful but be- 
wildering facets of nature. Tucked in the vegetation 
nest, the eggs are kept at an incubating tempera- 
ture by the heat from the decaying mass. Mama 
’gator’s dime-sized brain didn’t figure this out, of 
course. It is just instinct with her. And if the nest 
tends to dry out she spews a mouthful of water on it. 

During the long summer incubating period, she 
stations herself nearby to guard the eggs from bears, 
raccoons, and snakes. At this time, too, she’s short- 
tempered and will actively engage in fending off 
all intruders, human and otherwise. 

In early fall the coiled-up ’gators will egg-tooth 
themselves out of their prison, mama alligator rush- 
ing to clear the debris from atop the nest at the 
first “oink.” Eight-to-nine inches long and under 
two ounces in weight, the brightly colored carbon 
copies already have needle-like teeth capable of 
drawing blood from a careless finger. Without 
prompting, the baby ’gators scurry to the nearest 
water. 

If winter is closeby, the youngsters may remain 
with their mom in her den until the next spring, 
then set out on their own. 

Tiny alligators’ lives are full of peril. From above 
there are the hawks and owls. At ground level, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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THIS TYPE OF FEEDER has been used for a number of 
years on many of the public wildlife management areas. 
The inset legs and valley tin around the platform prac- 
tically eliminates the tremendous waste that usually 
accompanies the use of turkey feeders by ever-hungry 
raccoons. 

Care should be taken not to place the feeder directly 
under a tree or the raccoons will soon learn to climb 
the tree and drop down on the feeder. While it takes 
a little longer for turkeys to learn to utilize this type, 
the savings are well worthwhile. 

The materials to build this feeder cost approximately 
$30.00, and if the wood is treated it will last for many 
years. 


Designed By James Powell and Richard McClelland 


Game Management Division 








CREATURES of the SUN 


The butterfly need not be pitied. Its colorful 


Many people believe the first 
butterfly of summer brings good 
luck to the one who catches it. 
This may or may not be so, but 
this young butterfly fancier 
holding a Fritillary, or Silver- 
spot, has hopes it will be true. 





By HELEN S. KNAUS 


glamour can easily be preserved for posterity 


HE BUTTERFLY, which has been compared to a 

fragile fragment of summer sky, undoubtedly 
holds the spotlight of glamour among Mother Na- 
ture’s children, yet it is perhaps the most maligned. 
A dictionary definition describes it, in part, as “a 
gay, frivolous idler,” and the word “butterfly” is 
commonly used to describe a gay, flighty woman. 
In neither case is the comparison justifiable. 

Butterflies and moths, both of the family of ento- 
mology, order Lepidoptera, comprise the second 
largest group of insects, numbering more than 
100,000 species, which makes them an important 
part of biological science. Here nature has achieved 
the ultimate of beauty, and man with all his skill 
and ingenuity has not been able to create anything 
as exquisite as the butterfly. 

But this creature’s aesthetic value, its grace and 
beauty, do not constitute the sum total of the but- 
terfly’s value to humanity. Contrary to its reputa- 
tion, it does not flit around and gather only. It also 
spins. Like the bee, it is useful in cross-pollination 
of flowering plant life, and so aids in producing 
fruit and other harvests. Its contribution to world 
trade cannot be under-estimated. 

In Neo-tropical regions, which include parts of 
South Florida, may be seen some of the outstanding 
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species of this diurnal insect, including specimens 
common to parts of Africa as well as South Ameri- 
can countries. Heliconias, or Zebra butterflies, the 
only strictly tropical species in the United States, 
maintains permanent residence here. These beauti- 
ful creatures might pass for golden-winged fairies 
with their golden-barred wings shimmering against 
the velvety black of their bodies. 


Lepidoptera are notorious sleepy-heads and sel- 
dom appear before the sun is high. Among lovers 
of the brilliant sunlight are White Admirals, dainty 
Papillions, many varieties of Fritillaries, colorful 
Peacock, Violet Wings, Calicoes, Thistles, and num- 
erous others. 


But there are forest-loving butterflies found in 
dense hardwood areas, such as the Florida Keys and 
the Everglades National Park. Here are the Ruddy 
Daggerwings, Pearl Crescents, Sulphurs, Zebras, 
Swallowtails and the orange and black Monarchs, 
as well as many other species. 


And butterflies are not confined to the temperate 
and sub-tropical countries. During the brief, sum- 
mer months they are found in frigid regions and on 
lofty mountain peaks, over 40 species having been 
discovered beyond the arctic circle. However, the 
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northern insects are smaller in size, darker in color, 
and fewer in number, than those of the temperate 
regions. 

Many species must have gypsy feet, for migration 
among them is quite common. Monarchs, Buckeyes 
and Cloudless Sulphurs are veteran travellers, mak- 
ing southern flights each fall. Perhaps the most 
widely travelled butterfly is the Painted Lady 
which is found in almost every land from the arctic 
to the antarctic, and she breeds in both southern 
and temperate zones. 

Migrant swarms of various small tourists have 
been sighted far over large bodies of water. This 
would indicate that they were species which fly 
very high and never land during a migration. But 
due to the short life span of the butterfly many of 
the travellers have no need of a return ticket. On 
an average, the white summer butterfly lives only 
two or three weeks; the hibernating species may 
enjoy a long life of eight or ten months. 

Rather oddly, the butterfly might be compared 
to a woman in one way. It is often unpredictable. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Only during the caterpillar stage 
is the butterfly considered bad. 
At times certain species will harm 
crops, and defoliate other plants. 
Caterpillars serve a useful pur- 
pose, however, as food for birds. 


PHOTOS By 
WALLACE HUGHES 


A common butterfly, the Gulf Fri- 
tillary, or Silverspot. Grace and 
beauty are not the sum total of 
the butterfly’s value in the out- 
door world. Flitting from flower 
to flower, it performs the useful 
job of cross pollination so neces- 
sary in plant life propagation. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

For example, some are introverts who lead solitary 
lives, except during the mating season. Others are 
gregarious, seeming to enjoy the company of their 
kind as groups flutter over gardens and fields. There 
are even butterfly clubs, or more specifically, “mud 
puddle clubs” where scores of different species hud- 
dle closely around a puddle, or a damp place in a 
country road. This is considered to be a stag affair, 
a final celebration of single blessedness before the 
bachelor insects disperse to mate. 

Mating habits vary too. With some species this 
is a frequent performance on twigs or leaves; other 
couples fly away to do a complex dance high above 
the tree tops. The female lays eggs singly, or in a 
mass, depending on the species, but always on plants 
which will provide food for caterpillars when the 
eggs hatch. Some insects choose only certain plants, 
others, more catholic in taste, use many types. The 
color of the butterfly often seems related to the 
food chosen. For instance, in Florida the colorful 
Cuban Crescents’ prized food is the orange-red 
shrimp plant. 

When the caterpillar cycle is completed the in- 
sect cuts its way through the ribbed skin and spins 
a chrysalis which remains attached to a leaf or 
branch until it emerges in its final role of butterfly. 
In tropical and semi-tropical climates the chrysalis 
stage is maintained during the dry months and dur- 
ing the rainy season the young butterfly makes its 
debut. For a short time it hangs pendant from a 
twig, fanning its wings vigorously for the blood to 
circulate through its body before it begins feeding 
upon tender, new growth. 

As many as three broods are produced yearly by 
some species of butterflies, and it is only during the 
caterpillar stage that the insect is harmful. While 
some caterpillars feed upon scale, lice, aphids, and 
similar food, the vegetarians consume roots, stems 
and leaves, causing damage to crops such as rye, 
wheat, barley and other vegetation. However, the 
insect at this stage serves an often useful purpose 
of providing food for wild birds. 

Along with its reputation for beauty and frivolity, 
the butterfly has achieved prominence in supersti- 
tion and folklore. For example, a tribe on the Indo- 
nesian Isle of Sumatra believe that the first three 
men in the world were born of three eggs laid by a 
butterfly, while a clan of the Hopi Indians regard 
this insect as a totem. Each year they have a butter- 
fly dance on the open plaza of the village as a cele- 
bration. 

Ceylon Buddhists claim that all butterflies go to 
a mountain called Adam’s Peak where they pay 
homage to the footsteps of Buddha. In Westphalia, 
Germany, the butterfly is considered an omen of 
evil, while in parts of New York state many believe 
that the first of these insects seen in summer brings 
good luck to one who catches it. 
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Butterflies may be used decoratively in many different ways. 
The results of one summer’s fun became objects d’art when 
Vance Hughes attractively framed his colorful collection. 


If a butterfly lights on your head congratulate 
yourself. Among people in some sections of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland this foretells good news. 
Chrysalids of butterflies are even reputed to be 
good weather prophets in Western Pennsylvania. 
If they are found under rails, limbs or twigs, a 
rainy season is in store, but if they are on top of 
vegetation the weather will be dry and clear. 

Whistler worked out his famous butterfly signa- 
ture from a design drawn by his friend, Rossetti. 
Whistler continued to experiment with the design 
until his initials, JMW, were perfected in the form 
of a butterfly, and afterward this was used in place 
of his ordinary signature. 

And the business of running after butterflies 
should not be minimized. Thousands of collectors 
find it a fascinating and rewarding hobby. For many 
decorative purposes these insects are unexcelled 
since the coloring fades slightly after the creature 
has been painlessly put to sleep in a jar of cyanide 
or para crystals. 

Laminated between plastic for place mats and 
screens, or mounted on richly-hued velvet and 
framed they become an objet d’art. In wall decora- 
tions, lamp bases, trays and other household acces- 
sories, their beauty is as individual as it is enduring. 

So poor butterfly need not be pitied. His glamour 
can easily be preserved for posterity. And even for 
the collector who goes soft and lets his ethereal 
game go free, there remains the thrill of having 
observed, first-hand, one of the most exquisite 
specimens of nature’s handiwork. © 
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Florida's Fish Management Areas 


The following lakes designated as Fish 
Management Areas, are open to fishing, with 
no special regulations: 


ALACHUA COUNTY 
Lake Lochloosa 
Orange Lake 
Newnans Lake 


DIXIE COUNTY 
Governor Hill Lake 


SUMTER COUNTY 
Lake Panasoffkee 


VOLUSIA COUNTY 
Lake Beresford 


PINELLAS COUNTY 
Lake Seminole 


Lake Tarpon 


POLK COUNTY 
Lake Cooper 


General Fishing 
Regulations 1964-1965 


License Fees 


ALL FLORIDA fishermen between 15 
and 65 years of age must possess a valid 
fishing license when using a rod and 
reel, or an artificial lure in fresh waters. 


Resident .... annual, statewide .... $3.00 
Non-Resident, except children under 15 
years of age: 


5-Day Continuous .............- $2.25 
14-Day Continuous -.........-- $3.25 
Annual, Statewide ............-- $8.00 


Licenses are issued from the offices of 
County Judges and their authorized sub- 
agents. Residents using cane poles or 
other fishing methods outside of home 
county must possess Resident Licenses. 
A license is not required of residents to 
fish non-commercially with not more 
than three cane poles in county of legal 
residence, except on Fish Management 
Areas. 


Bag Limits 


10 Black Bass—15 Chain Pickerel— 
30 White Bass 


35 Panfish: Bream, Perch, and 
Red-finned Pike 
Individually, or in aggregate 


TOTAL Possession Limit is Two Day’s 
Bag Limit after the first day of fishing. 


SPECIAL LIMITS 


1. The Jim Woodruff Reservoir, Mer- 
ritt’s Mill Pond, and the St. Mary’s 
River; daily bag limits are 50 Pan- 
fish, 15 Black Bass, 30 White Bass, 
15 Chain Pickerel; 50 of all game- 
fish in agrgegate. 


2. In Dade, Monroe, Broward or Collier 
Counties, except Lake Trafford: 70 
Panfish daily bag limit. 


3. Deer Point Lake, and its tributaries, 
in Bay County, there is a daily bag 
limit of 10 Channel Catfish. 


4. Special Size Limit: No person shall 
take or possess any Black Bass less 
than 12-inches in length in Putnam 
County. 
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In addition to the regulations provided in Section 165-8.05, the following regulations shall 


apply to the fish management areas designated below: 


PLEASANT GROVE—HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY; VC CHRISTINA—POLK COUNTY 

Open to Fishing 

1. Trotlines, sertiios or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Water skiing or swimming prohibited in the interest of safety. 

3. The possession or use of guns is prohibited, except on designated shooting ranges. 

4. Sepia, picnicking or the building of fires is permitted only at sites designated by 
posting 

5. The cutting or destruction of trees is prohibited. 


LAKE LORNA DOONE—ORANGE COUNTY 

tage 7 all fishing until May 1, 1965. When open to fishing the following regulations 
snail apply: 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. Daily bag of black bass shall be 6 until August 1, 1965. 


LAKE LAWNE—ORANGE COUNTY 

Closed to all fishing until May 1, 1965. When open to fishing the following regulations shall 
apply: 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of black bass shall be 6 until August 1, 1965. 

3. Water skiing prohibited in the interest of safety. 


LAKE UNDERHILL—ORANGE COUNTY 
Open to fishing. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 


beg oe RIVER—ST. JOHNS COUNTY. Open to Fishing 
Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks, castnets, seines, or gigs prohibited. 

. Fishing prohibited until 12 noon each day during the established waterfowl hunting sea- 
son, on those portions of Lake Fonte Vedra where hunting is permitted. 

3. Dip nets, not more than 2 feet in diameter with a bag not more than 3 feet in depth, 
having a handle not more than 6 feet in length are permitted for taking shrimp only 
within 200 yards above the dam. 


LAKE JESSAMINE—PASCO COUNTY 

ce to all fishing until May 1, 1965. When open to fishing the following regulations shall 
apply: 

1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. Daily bag of bass shall be 6 until August 1, 1965. 
3. Water skiing or swimming prohibited in the interest of safety. 


LAKE JULIANNA AND LAKE MATTIE—POLK COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 


STARR LAKE—POLK COUNTY 

Closed to all fishing until May 1, 1965. When open to fishing the following regulations shall 
appl 

Pe Tyrotitties, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of black bass shall be 6 until August 1, 1965. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 


CAMP BLANDING AREA—CLAY COUNTY 

Magnolia Lake, Lowery Lake, and Biue Pond open to fishing May 2, 1964. 

Perch Pond closed to all tishing until May 1, 1965. 

Trotlines, setlines or bush-hooks prohibited. 

Daily bag of channel catfish—10. When Perch Pond is open to fishing, the daily bag of 
black bass on this pond shall be 6 until August 1, 1965. 

Water skiing is prohibited on Lowery Lake, Blue Pond and Perch Pond in the interest 
of safety. 

Guns prohibited except during the designated hunting season for the Camp Blanding 
Wildlife Management Area. 


Camping prohibited. 
Picnicking and boat launching permitted only at localities designated by posting. 


The cutting or destruction of trees is prohibited. 
The dumping of refuse or litter is prohibited. 


CYPRESS LAKE—WAKULLA Se Ge “yey 

Closed to all fishing until May 1, 1965. When open to fishing the following regulations shall 

app! 

ag retires: setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. : 

2. Daily bag shall be 6 black bass until August 1, 1965. The daily bag of channel catfish 
shall be 10. 

3. Boats propelled by motors prohibited. 


JUNIPER BAY LAKE—WALTON COUNTY se. 

Closed to all fishing until May 25, 1964. When open to fishing, the following regulations 
shall apply: 

& Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag shall be 6 black bass until August 25, 1964. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 


BEAR LAKE—SANTA ROSA COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 

3. Boats propelled by motors prohibited. 


LAKE PARKER—POLK COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 


TIGERTAIL LAKE—BROWARD COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 
2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. Daily bag of black bass 6, until June 13, 1964. 


LAKE FRANCIS—MADISON COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 

3. Boats propelled by motors prohibited. 


BLUE CYPRESS—INDIAN RIVER COUNTY. Open to fishing 
The possession or use of guns is prohibited except during the established deer or waterfowl 


seasons. 


CHAIN OF LAKES—LAKE COUNTY 

ast Louise, Susan, Minnehaha, Hiawatha, Minneola, Wilson, and Cherry Lake open to 
fishing 

Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks are prohibited during daylight hours. 


CANALS LI, L2, and L3—HENDRY COUNTY. Open to fishing 

1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 

3. The possession or use of guns is prohibited except during the established deer or water- 
fowl seasons. 


SADDLE CREEK—POLK COUNTY. Open to fishing 
1. Trotlines, setlines, or bush-hooks prohibited. 

2. Daily bag of channel catfish—10. 

3. Water skiing prohibited in the interest of safety. 


SONA Bw No 
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FISHING 


The thrill of catching that first 


fish is important to the beginner 


HERE ARE TWO KINDS of people in Florida: those 
{ pee fish and those who don’t. 

Most of those who do are trying to sell the idea 
to some of those who don’t—friends, children, 
wives. Some of them tell me of their failures. 

The hitch is that it generally takes a little skill 
to be a happy fisherman and people are not born 
with skill. Also, people don’t expect to pay for pro- 
fessional fishing lessons. They learn (if they do) 
from fishing companions, spouses, acquaintances or 
ancestors. 

Those who don’t know how to fish aren’t reading 
this. Our readers are the potential teachers. Take 
a look at your pupils: 

An offspring is likely to feel that parental instruc- 
tion is somehow tied in with discipline. Trying to 
teach a spouse can end in insults, tears or divorce. 
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This youngster is getting off to a good fish- 
ing start with the approval of his grandfather. 


COACH 


People don’t want to admit to fishermen that they 
aren’t fishermen themselves and the fellow who 
goes fishing with a beginner is likely to be another 
beginner. 

On top of all this sordid data about prospective 
fishermen are the facts that most good anglers get 
that way through their own enthusiasm and that 
few of them start after 40. 

There are exceptions, however, and with proper 
coaching they become good fishermen. 

I give lots of fishing demonstrations to large and 
small groups. The fact some of my audiences know 
more about it than I do doesn’t faze me a bit. Hav- 
ing given a fishing start to a few and discouraged 
others through well-meant bungling, maybe I can 
help you, buddy. 

I’ve found the quickest and least painful way of 
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teaching fundamentals comes in three phases. I 
think it will work for you. 


First phase: Demonstrate what the tackle will 
do and describe its use. If you can avoid hooking 
yourself in the ear and can make casting look like 
fun, this will be a success. 

Don’t get carried away by your own importance 
and launch into technical discourses. During this 
stage you should learn just how much your class 
(or individual) does or doesn’t know about fishing. 
Generally you'll tend to go too deeply. And make it a 
rule never to make fun of a question! 

Don’t let the student start flailing away during 
this first phase. Conclude it by explaining how 
everything works and let him handle the rod. Don’t 
let him start casting yet. 

By showing the tackle in use and making it look 
smooth and easy, you should have increased in- 
terest. 

I don’t think casting tricks help here. You may 
scare ’em off. However, one little surprise may be 
good. When fly casting is the subject, I use only 
short casts until the end of the phase. Then I make 
one rather long cast. It’s impressive because few 
people know a fly can be cast more than a few feet. 

I am very careful not to cast so far I have to put 
visible effort into it. Children or women are apt to 
think it’s an athletic project and you'll lose them. 

A “fishing demonstration” is a little different in 
that you’re supposed to entertain. In that you can 
do tricks if you have them. 


By 


CHARLES WATERMAN 


Using near-duplicate outfits, 
one for the instructor and one 
for the pupil, greatly simpli- 
fies final fishing instruction. 
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Second phase: The second phase may start imme- 
diately or be another session depending on circum- 
stances. 

In this phase there is no substitute for two similar 
outfits. The pupil takes one and, facing in the same 
direction, imitates the methods of the teacher. 
Here’s where you have to be careful to do it “by 
the book.” 

No matter how good a fisherman you are, you 
may have bad habits. Don’t pass them on if you 
can help it. If you must make mistakes, point them 
out as you do them. 

For example, say, “I have a bad habit of bringing 
my rod back too far. Try not to do that.” 

Two instructors can do a better job than one in 
the second phase. While one demonstrates casting, 
the other stays with the pupil or pupils and 
straightens out their problems. Keep this up until 
the student begins to cast passably, even if it takes 
several sessions. 

Third phase: The final phase is simply correcting 
errors and can be performed while the new angler 
fishes or practices. If he’s smart, he’ll always accept 
criticism and make the most of it. When we stop 
learning we might as well quit. 

Unfortunately old-time fishermen sometimes 
don’t want to hear any criticism of what they do. 

Asking questions and seeking advice are the 
things I do best. Any time I embark in a new kind 
of fishing—even if it’s similar to what I’ve done 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
before—I ask questions as long as more experienced 
hands will answer them. 

The mechanical acts of casting and manipulating 
lures or bait generally require personal instruction. 
The multitude of fascinating sidelights—playing 
fish, tying knots, selecting lures—can be learned by 
the serious fisherman from magazines, books, ex- 
perimentation or observation. 


When you teach, don’t push too hard! 

I have tried to teach fly fishing (admittedly a 
little more difficult than some other forms) to hun- 
dreds of people. Most of them asked for it. My over- 
enthusiasm and oratory sent the majority of them 
away with sore arms and a determination to fish 
some other way if at all. 


Until you begin to get the knack of it, fly casting 
is a little strenuous. You do a lot of rod-waving and 
jerking. In fly fishing, the first lesson should last 
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Never pretending to be an old pro at the fishing business, 
this young lady caught a 10-pound bass on one of her first 
trips—on a plug with spinning tackle—while her hus- 
band looked on. The result of such an early start can some- 
times mean loss of interest in fishing, or it can mean the 
beginning of an ardent, serious angler. Most cases differ. 


no more than 10 minutes unless your victim is 
really determined. Just show the bare fundamen- 
tals. At the first sign of pupil fatigue with any 
tackle—knock off. 

At the first opportunity, a pupil should catch a 
fish; some kind of fish, any size. 

First trips should not be strenuous. A middle-of- 
the-night start on a long, fruitless trip will cool 
fishing ardor. 

Women who have decided not to fish with their 
husbands after all frequently make humorous con- 
versation about their miseries on unsuccessful trips. 
The husband laughs good-humoredly—and goes 
fishing alone. 

More on husband-and-wife fishing: 

My wife Debie and I were helping out with a 
fishing clinic at Fort Myers last winter and a new 
Florida resident asked Debie how he could get his 
wife to go fishing with him. 

“It’s too late,” said Debie tactlessly. “Before you 
retired you went fishing with the boys and left her 
at home. Now you have plenty of time so you want 
her to go along. You’re 30 years too late. She has 
her own hobbies now!” 

The man’s wife, standing beside him, said that 
was right. Of course there are other circumstances. 
Probably she stayed home with the children during 
the early years of their marriage. 

There are many lady anglers but fishing appeals 
to more men than women. I know of very few 
skilled ladies who didn’t start young. And I am not 
trying to be a humorist when I say quite a few 
young married women fade out of the fishing pic- 
ture after a year or so. It was just a matter of com- 
vanionship at first and when the young wife devel- 
oped a program of home activities of her own she 
saw it was just the trip—not the fishing—she had 
enjoyed. That doesn’t mean the “honeymoon is 
over.” 

Young children are sometimes discouraged from 
fishing careers because, after pleading to go along, 
they tire of fishing and prefer to skip rocks or pound 
on the boat. 

If you want the little ones to be fishermen, let 
them think it’s their idea and go home when they 
get tired. That last advice is pretty hard to take. 

Instruction in casting should stress accuracy but 
don’t bear down too hard on casting to the exclu- 
sion of fish lore, nature and the other things that 
go with fishing. 

Competition in casting or fish catching is an at- 
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traction for some. Others are merely annoyed by it. 
Find out how your pupil feels, especially if he’s an 
adult. The kids nearly always go for competition. 

A dirty trick on the part of an instructor is to 
hammer his own preferences into a beginner as if 
they were laws. 

(“Real fishermen use bait. Artificial lures are for 
dudes.”’) 

(“What counts is catching fish. That’s what 
makes a fisherman.”) 

(“A such-and-such is the hardest fighting, smart- 
est fish there is. Other fishing is amateur stuff.”’) 





At first opportunity, a _ pupil 
should catch some kind of fish. 
It doesn’t have to be an eight 
pounder like this, but it would 
help. The thrill of it may well 
produce a lifetime fisherman. 


Demonstrating fly casting for 
boys at the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission Youth Camp 
in the Ocala National Forest. 
Trick casting is less impor- 
tant than the simple rudiments. 
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Let the beginner draw his own conclusions about 
those things. However: 

Point out the advantages of different kinds of 
tackle. You may teach him with a push-button 
spinning reel but explain that there are advantages 
to other methods. Don’t continually preach your 
own particular choice. 

The most satisfactory outfits are generally those 
in which the fisherman makes his own selections— 
at least partly. Buying tackle is part of the fun. 

He should be steered into his purchases; not 
dragged through them. 

If he hasn’t learned to match his tackle on his 
own, he may need a steadying hand. If he under- 
stands that part, chances are there is quite a selec- 
tion of equipment that will work for him. Then, 
the final selections are his, even if they’re not 
exactly what his instructor might choose. 

Never give the impression that shoddy tackle is 
‘“‘sood enough to start with.” 

Cast-off tackle is almost sure to discourage begin- 
ners. Their outfits may not be the most expensive 
but they must be serviceable. 

Once a beginner is fishing, let him do things by 
himself as long as he doesn’t cultivate really bad 
habits. 

I saw a young man and his wife fishing together 
a while back. She hooked a good bass, the first 
bite they’d had. 

“That’s a helluva fish!” roared her lord and mas- 
ter. “Gimme that!” 

Whereupon he yanked the rod away from her 
and shoved the woman so hard she sat down vio- 
lently on an uncushioned boat seat. 

Of course he wasn’t that kind of a boor—just ex- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


Recreational Council. Funds from 
both sources went into construc- 
tion of the $2100 ramp, located on 
the east side of the river at Johnny 
Boy Landing. 

The Fishing Improvement Fund 
is made up of additional dollars 
paid by residents for the statewide 
fishing license, which now cost 
$3.00 instead of $2.00. 

The new Chipola River ramp is 
20 feet wide and 102 feet long; de- 
signed and constructed by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. Materials cost $1300 
while labor, equipment, and sala- 
ries came to approximately $800. 
This is about average cost for 
construction of river boat ramps 
in North Florida. 


Dry Tortugas Bird Study 


WITH THE RETURN of a party of 
16 Florida Audubon members 
from the May bird-banding ex- 
pedition to the Dry Tortugas, the 
number of birds banded since 
1959 was increased by 2700. Most 
of the birds were Sooty Terns 
from the colony of more than 
100,000 of this species in the Tor- 
tugas though a few of the less 
numerous Brown Noddy Terns 
were also captured briefly, band- 
ed, and released. 

At this time of year all the terns 
banded are adults. The time of 
nesting of the Sooty Terns in this 
famous rookery has been advanc- 
ing slightly so that many chicks 
were in evidence as early as May 
10. This necessitated special care 
in the netting operations to assure 
maximum survival of the young. 
The prohibiting of intrusion by 
people into the closely nesting 
birds is especially important at 
this critical hatching period. 

A second banding group arrived 
at the Tortugas June 20 to spend 
10 days banding mainly young 
birds, though some adults were 
tagged at that time. 

In addition to the new birds 
banded, seven hundred were re- 


taken that had been banded in 
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previous years. Four of these 
banded in 1938, 1939, and 1941, 
all as juveniles, were 23 to 26 
years of age. The rest had been 
banded between 1959 and 1963. 

The banding expeditions are a 
15-year project of the National 
Park Service which administers 
the Fort Jefferson National Monu- 
ment where the terns are located 
in spring and summer. It is the 
only colony of nesting Sooty and 
Brown Noddy Terns in North 
America. There are also a hun- 
dred or two of the Roseate Terns 
which nest on one of the present 
five keys, the only nesting colony 
of these beautiful birds between 
Virginia and Texas, except for 
one small group at Marathon, 
Florida. 


Race For Inner Space 


PUBLICATION OF A NEW 76-page 
illustrated booklet, “The Race for 
Inner Space,” a special report to 
the Nation dramatizing the loss or 
abuse of areas ideally suited for 
public use, has been announced by 
the Department of the Interior. 


The booklet was prepared by 
the Department to meet increas- 
ing requests from conservation 
groups and individuals for infor- 
mation regarding specific conser- 
vation problems, the approach of 
the Department in attempting to 
solve these problems, and ways 
in which the general public can 
help preserve much-needed open 
space for present and future gen- 
erations. 


“The Race for Inner Space” con- 
tains more than 80 photographs 
that help tell the story of the De- 
partment’s renewed efforts to pre- 
serve and provide more outdoor 
enjoyment for this Nation’s grow- 
ing population and to _ utilize 
wisely the total resource environ- 
ment, ranging from fish and wild- 
life to minerals and forests. 

The less-than-year-old history 
of the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion is told in a chapter, “Birth 
of a Bureau.” Campground shots, 
showing near slum _ conditions, 
present the National Park Serv- 


ice’s problems in the section “Our 
Overcrowded Parks.” 

Fish and Wildlife Service asks 
the Nation to “stem the advancing 
sheet of chemicals and concrete” 
in its chapter “On Behalf of Our 
Fellow Creatures.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s 
chapter, “Build a Better Water 
Trap,” shows how a trickle of visi- 
tors to reservoirs has grown to a 
steady stream. 

The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment’s contribution, “466 Million 
Acres in the Bank,” tells the story 
of “the race between preservation 
and abuse,” on the public lands. 

The Bureaus of Mines and of 
Indian Affairs, the Office of Ter- 
ritories, and the Geological Sur- 
vey add their contribution to an 
overall view of what is happening 
to the earth’s space and its oc- 
cupants. 

In the booklet’s closing chapter, 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall assesses conservation 
goals and gains: 

“When our forward motion is 
matched against the mounting 
pressures from population, pollu- 
tion, and the intensifying battle 
for elbow room on the surface of 
this planet, our seeming gains fall 
short even of ‘holding our own.’ 

“Opportunities lost today are al- 
most without exception gone for- 
ever. The conservation clock is 
ticking too fast to be turned back. 
The need today is to forget small 
differences and join our efforts on 
behalf of great gains. For only 
greatness will answer the conser- 
vation challenge of the Sixties.” 

“The Race for Inner Space” 
may be purchased for 55 cents 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., 20402. 


Pollution Fish Kills 


POLLUTED WATERS killed more 
than an estimated 7.8 million fish 
across the nation in 1963. This 
represents an increase of 750,000 
over the estimate reported in 
1962, and does not indicate the 
number of fish that died in last 
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Spring restocking of Lake Panasoffkee with 50,000 fingerling bass. Desig- 
nated a Fish Management Area at the request of the Sumter County Com- 
mission, improvement work started a year ago with gizzard shad removal, 
and boat ramp construction by the Game Commission. Watching, from left, 
Rep. E. C. Rowell, Senator James Conner, County Commissioners Stokes 
and Peeples.—Photo By Jim Reed 


year’s heavy fish kill on the lower 
Mississippi River. 

According to A. D. Aldrich, di- 
rector, Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, the in- 
formation concerning the nation’s 
fish kill is outlined in a report by 
the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. The re- 
port indicated that more than 
2,200 miles of rivers and more 
than 5,600 acres of lakes were in- 
volved. The report showed two 
fish kills on the Escambia River 
in northwest Florida where an 
estimated 100,000 fish were lost 
due to pollution. 

Industrial operations, the larg- 
est identified cause of kills, ac- 
counted for almost 3.2 million 
dead fish. Municipal sewage, the 
second most common _ cause, 
killed more than 1 million. Agri- 
cultural operations caused more 
than 760,000 deaths. Of the 436 fish 
kills reported, 405 were located in 
fresh water, 15 in brackish water 
and 16 in salt water. 

Aldrich said the report must be 
considered as only an indication 
of a situation that exists today as 
eight states did not report and 
only three states reported no 
known fish kills occurring in their 
areas. 
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Shooting Championships 


THE NATIONAL Rifle Association 
of America is anxious to extend 
an invitation to the other govern- 
ing bodies of shooting that com- 
prise the International Shooting 
Union to hold the 1966 World 
Shooting Championships in the 
United States. The other nation’s 
shooting teams are equally anx- 
ious to hold the Championships in 
this country. There is only one 
obstacle—suitable facilities. 

It’s hard to believe that the 
richest nation on earth does not 
have the shooting facilities neces- 
sary to support the World Shoot- 
ing Championships. 

Recent World Shooting Cham- 
pionships were held in Cairo in 
1962 and in Moscow in 1958. They 
were last held in the Americas in 
1954 at Caracas, Venezuela. In 
each of these instances, elaborate, 
completely equipped range facili- 
ties were constructed by the host 
country especially for the match- 
es. The United States sent teams 
to all of these championships. 

Members of the U. S. shooting 
teams at World Championships, 
Pan-American Games and Olym- 
pic Games are frequently asked 
by competitors from other nations 


why the U. S. does not sponsor a 
World Shooting Championship. 
In fact, the U. S. has been jok- 
ingly termed an “undeveloped na- 
tion” because of its lack of Inter- 
national-type shooting facilities. 

Seventy-four countries are 
members of the I. S. U. and it is 
estimated that most would send 
teams to the U. S. to compete in 
the 1966 World Championships. 
Over 1200 competitors from for- 
eign nations would enter the 
matches if they were held in this 
country. 

As the governing body of the 
sport of shooting in th U. S., and 
member of the International 
Shooting Union, the NRA is seek- 
ing ways and means to enable the 
1966 World Shooting Champion- 
ships to be held in the U. S. It 
is hoped that existing ranges in 
the vicinity of Washington, D. C., 
can be converted and improved 
to serve this purpose. Mr. Frank- 
lin L. Orth, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of NRA and North American 
Representative in the Internation- 
al Shooting Union, is exploring 
every possibility to enable NRA 
to extend the desired invitation 
with the assurance that adequate 
housing and shooting facilities 
will be available. 


Manatee For Weed Control 





A THREE-YEAR STUDY of mana- 
tees and their usefulness in con- 
trolling aquatic weeds has just 
been launched by the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control 
District. 

Five of the cumbersome mam- 
mals—which can grow to more 
than twelve feet in length and 
weigh more than a ton—have 
been netted in the Miami River 
and placed in a sturdily fenced 
sector of a canal where weed 
growth is typical. 

Scientists from Florida Atlantic 
University at Boca Raton are di- 
recting the study, under contract 
from the Flood Control District. 
The FCD will pay $34,000 to the 
University to find out just how 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
many weeds manatees can eat, to 
study their rate of reproduction, 
and to learn whether or not the 
beasts can be used practically and 
economically as a means of bio- 
logical weed control. 

Jack Horner of Palm Beach, 
Vice Chairman of the FCD Gov- 
erning Board, notes that “the idea 
of using manatees to eat weeds in 
our canals may not be as crazy as 
it sounds.” 

For more than two years 
Horner and other FCD officials 
have been investigating the possi- 
ble use of the mammals, also 
known as sea cows. They have 
been gleaning all the information 
available, world-wide, via corre- 
spondence and meetings with uni- 
versity professors, museum cura- 
tors, federal and state officials, and 
authorities of foreign govern- 
ments. 

“Oddly, scientists know very 
little about manatees,” Horner 
explained, “except that they are 
strict vegetarians, and they ap- 
parently consume vast quantities 
of weeds.” 

Most authorities consulted by 
the Flood Control District have 
strongly urged sponsorship of the 
pilot study which is now under- 
way. 

Why the big concern over 
aquatic weeds? 

Ed Dail, Executive Director of 
the 18-county FCD, notes that 
present chemical and mechanical 
methods of weed control are cost- 
ly. The District is currently spend- 
ing $140,000 per year to keep its 
canals clear of obnoxious vegeta- 
tion. 

In early 1964, the FCD Govern- 
ing Board awarded the three-year 
study contract to Florida Atlantic 
University. 

Then Captain William Gray of 
the Miami Seaquarium, veteran 
authority on marine life and ex- 
pert at capturing every sort of 
aquatic creature, offered to catch 
manatees for the Flood Control 
District. His price: $500 per mana- 
tee. The FCD said “go ahead.” 

For more than two weeks re- 
cently, the Seaquarium ship, fully 
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WEED 
CHOMPING 
MAMMAL 


Dripping manatee is 
hoisted by cargo net 
for trip to selected 
canal as part of new 
weed control project. 


rigged and equipped for the un- 
usual expedition, and manned 
with a crew of experienced net- 
ters, sailed up and down the Intra- 
coastal Waterway along Florida’s 
lower east coast. 

The ship would anchor at var- 
ious points along the coast, and 
the crew members would set 
forth in small outboards, armed 
with nets, in search of the mam- 
mals. 

After the mammals' were 
brought back to the Seaquarium, 
their lengths, girths, and weights 
were recorded as follows: 

(1) Female, 11’4” in length; 
girth 9'4”; weight, 2,170 pounds. 

(2) Female, 72” in _ length; 
girth 48”; weight 337 pounds. 

(3) Female, 79” in length; 
girth 5’6”; weight 384 pounds. 

(4) Male, 76” in length; girth 
74”: weight 871 pounds. 

(5) Female, 89” in length; 
girth 85”; weight 1,312 pounds. 

The Seaquarium hopes to net 
a sixth manatee sometime this 
summer. 

Loaded into wooden boxes, 
filled with water, the manatees 
were transferred by trucks from 





the Seaquarium to the selected 
FCD canal. They are now busily at 
work eating weeds. And watching 
them from the canal banks is Dr. 
Peter Sguros, assistant professor 
of Florida Atlantic University, 
who is directing the study pro- 
gram. Also watching from the 
banks are officers of the Florida 
Board of Conservation under 
command of Lt. William Saunder- 
son of Miami. The manatee is pro- 
tected under Florida law, and a 
stiff fine and jail term await any- 
one who molests or kills one. 

It’s hoped that the new study 
will help in preservation of the 
manatee—now threatened with 
possible extinction—as well as 
providing a new answer to weed 
control problems in Florida. 

If the study proves as successful 
as many authorities believe, it 
may be that the homely sea cow 
will be put to work—not only in 
Florida—but in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries around the 
world—eating the mammals’ fa- 
vorite diet of water weeds, and 
helping humanity while growing 
fat and happy in flood control and 
irrigation canals everywhere. @ 
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THE EARLY STRUGGLES 
(Continued from page 5) 


Cornelius Hedges, a member 
of the Washburn-Doane party 
that explored the Yellowstone 
country in 1871, said: “The region 
is too precious to become a field 
of commercial exploitation, and 
should be held for all the people.” 
Hedges no doubt was thinking of 
timber, mining and cattle oper- 
ations, and not a_ stampeding 
human horde looking for that 
will-o’-the-wisp called recreation. 

The philosophies of Stephen 
Mather, the first National Park 
Director, were extremely naive in 
the light of what has become pres- 
ent-day attitude. He toyed with 
the idea of having all autos park 
outside Yosemite. 

The conservation movement 
grew to evangelistic proportions 
because of abuses that had re- 
sulted from the swift domination 
of the Continent by a people fierce 
in their determination and obses- 
sed with positive possession. It 
started, in a sense, as a three- 
pronged effort, not all at the same 
time nor by the same people. 

One effort was to retard the 
senseless forest destruction en- 
gendered by the cut-out-get-out 
philosophy that was moving West 
from New England, and to stop 
timber piracy on Federal lands; 
but equal to these, was the effort 
to reduce the catastrophic after- 
math of chronic forest fires. Great 
strides have been made in forest 
management since the early days. 

The second effort, commencing 
about the same time, was the 
preservation of scenic grandeur, 
principally in the West and 
known to but a few travelers. 
Even the charm of the Appalach- 
ians was not too well known to 
many Eastern earth-bound farm- 
ers and villagers due to their lack 
of transportation. 

The third aspect of conserva- 
tion, and one which through the 
years has continued to increase 
with strident emotionalism to fi- 
nally storm the citadels of both 
Federal and State legislative 
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bodies, is the preservation of 
wildlife. The reasons are not ob- 
scure, but the success in some in- 
stances has been disappointing. 
Migratory birds are the last and 
most classical example. 

We can only contemplate the 
idealism of some; others have left 
their thoughts through action and 
the written word. 

From his pattern of life and his 
writings, it would appear that 
“Teddy” Roosevelt wanted to pre- 
serve a rugged and primitive set- 
ting. He realized the value of tim- 
ber preserves and was responsible 
for the majority of them, but it is 
doubtful if he visualized semi- 
wilderness manicured and _ pol- 
ished to fit present-day desires. 

When George Shiras, III, intro- 
duced legislation in 1904 for the 
Federal control of migratory wa- 
terfowl, was he thinking of the 
resource for its aesthetic and rec- 
reational values, or of the direct 
and indirect dollar values that 
could accrue to a few commer- 
cializers over the years? It would 
appear that he had seen enough 
commercializing. 


This is what Aldo Leopold 
said long ago of the city-dweller 
exodus and the intensities of out- 
door pressure: “The automobile 
has spread this once mild and 
local predicament to the outer- 
most limits of good roads—it has 
made scarce in the hinterlands 
something once abundant on the 
back forty. But that something 
nevertheless must be found. Like 
ions shot from the sun, the week- 
enders radiate from every town, 
generating heat and friction as 
they go. A tourist industry pur- 
veys bed and board to bait more 
ions, faster, further. Advertise- 
ments on rock and rill confide to 
all and sundry the whereabouts 
of new retreats, landscapes, hunt- 
ing grounds, and fishing lakes just 
beyond those recently overrun. 
Bureaus build roads into new 
hinterlands, then buy more hin- 
terlands to absorb the exodus ac- 
celerated by the roads. The 
gadget industry pads the bumps 
against nature-in-the-raw; wood- 


craft becomes the art of using 
gadgets. And now, to cap the 
pyramid of banalities, the trailer. 

Recreation has become a 
self-destructive process of seek- 
ing but never quite finding, a 
major frustration of mechanized 
society.” 

I have read many of “Ding” 
Darling’s speeches, and I doubt 
that it was his intent and purpose 
when he became chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey and later presi- 
dent of the National Wildlife 
Federation to make life more 
prosperous for the gadget makers, 
nor did he anticipate selling 
conservation principles without 
stressing the individual’s respon- 
sibility. Commercialized outdoor 
recreation and conservation, as 
this previous generation visual- 
ized it, are worlds apart. 


They did not sell their ideas of 
values on the basis that a pound 
of venison, antelope meat or fish 
must balance the scales for so 
much gold. 

Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore in Michigan and the 
Ice Age Scientific Reserve in 
Wisconsin were first promoted as 
Federal purchases with the most 
virginal of aesthetics. When that 
appeal failed, the commercial ad- 
vantages were stressed. That did 
the trick—what good are aesthet- 
ics if they cannot be converted 
to cash? 

It is time that our leadership 
reviews—and with some rever- 
ence—the struggles of these early 
advocates in the business. Much 
of the American heritage we have 
left is the result of their efforts. 
We are now reaping the fruits of 
their courage, devotion and un- 
selfishness. 

They must have been a differ- 
ent breed, with fewer techniques 
and more dedication. They were 
not always right, as conservation 
was in the making; but they had 
the courage of their convictions. 
Most fortunate of all, they 
were not organization men; and 
scorned hiding behind a confu- 
sion of memorandums and com- 
mittee decisions. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 11) 


Most Keys fishermen are special- 
ists of some kind; so are most of 
the Keys guides. 


The tourist season really drops 
off about the middle of May, 
motel rates go down and some of 
the restuarants close. Some of the 
boat liveries and guide docks op- 
erate only in the most casual way. 
It’s pretty peaceful in the off sea- 
son although you'll hear a lot of 
bulldozers and draglines moving 
these days. 


There is no “just right” boat 
for the Keys. If you plan to pole 
the flats for bonefish or permit, 
youll find a light, flat-bottomed 
skiff with little freeboard goes 
most smoothly. When the wind 
kicks up, however, even the shel- 
tered channels can crack your 
fillings if you move fast in a little 
boat. 


Wind is the biggest fishing 
problem in the Keys. I personally 
feel that they were formed when 
the south end of Florida blew out 
into the ocean. Down there most 
of the outboards 15 feet and up 
will have high transoms and long- 
shaft motors, often being used for 
fishing open water reefs. The Gulf 
Stream is very close-in down 
there. 


Drift-fishing party boats are 
found all up and down the islands 
as are sleek charter boats. Many 
top-notch guides operate from 
outboard boats. Charter prices are 
about the same as those on the 
mainland. 

Skiff rental comes a little high- 
er than in most parts of Florida 
because the Keys waters are 
tough on boats and the season is 
limited. A good, fiberglass skiff, 
without motor, will probably cost 
$5 or more a day. You can rent a 
skiff with motor for $12 to $15 a 
day. The engines run up to 35 
horsepower. 

I don’t recommend your start- 
ing out on the Keys without some 
on-the-spot coaching. I have sel- 
dom gone with a guide and I’ve 
wasted a lot of time down there. 
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Fishermen in the Florida Keys get to 
fish waters just a little different 
from any others in the country. This 
angler just landed a bonefish on a 
clear water flat near Key Largo. 


The bridge fishing is easiest to 
get started at because you can 
watch the other bridge jockeys 
and ask questions. Tackle and bait 
shop proprietors are cooperative. 

There are many boat-launching 
ramps, enabling you to do a lot of 
fishing without even going into a 
windy channel. It would be hard 
to get lost because there are good 
charts and plenty of markers. 

Perhaps the medium spinning 
rig with a hatful of jigs is nearest 
to the all-around Keys fishing out- 
fit. Heavier tackle is better on the 
bridges. 

Probably the largest lightly- 
fished area is in the vicinity of 
Big Pine Key, about 31 miles from 
Key West. Last spring we stayed 
at the Vista Linda motel on Big 
Pine. It’s a beautifully complete 
layout with complete marina fa- 
cilities, tackle shop and restau- 
rant (during the season). 

They have efficiency apartments 
as well as motel rooms. It’s a fine 
center of operation for the lower 
Keys. 





For bonefishing and reef fishing 
in the upper Keys, I recommend 
the Mayo Fish Camp at Key Lar- 
go. It’s easy to get to and fishing 
is quickly accessible without cros- 
sing large open areas. 


In traveling to the Keys from 
the North, it’s easy to make Lake 
Okeechobee and plenty of fresh 
water canals on the way down 
and back. A side trip to Ever- 
glades National Park is simple. 





I HAVE BEEN kidded about the 
size of my fly reels. Even when 
using a very light rod I some- 
times show up with a reel some- 
what resembling a windlass. 


The reason is partly one of 
economy. In some kinds of fish- 
ing I need a lot of backing— 
hence a big reel. In other kinds 
of fishing I don’t need all that 
backing but it doesn’t do any 
harm so I just use the big reel. 


There’s a reason why I don't 
like most ultra-small fly reels: 
They have such small arbors that 
the line comes off them in tight 
coils which often take consider- 
able casting before they straighten 
out. 





SHARP-EDGED SPINNERS on cCast- 
ing plugs can sometimes fray your 
line badly. It happens on occa- 
sions when your line fouls a spin- 
ner. A _ little filing solves the 
problem. 

My fly lines wear out at the 
point I am continually stripping 
them through the first guide of 
the rod. I tend to jerk pretty hard 
sometimes and often at a rather 
acute angle. Constant sawing 
back and forth there seems to do 
more harm than any other phase 
of the fishing. 

Casting lines for plug or spin- 
ning rods take their worst beating 
in the few inches nearest the lure. 
That is the section that encoun- 
ters snags, rubs against weeds, 
etc., and takes most of the strain 
when you cast—besides being 
yanked through the tip-top in- 
numerable times. @ 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


cision, rugged class of the others 
named. However, E-Z On, 5 
French Avenue, Auburn, New 
York, does make a style of front 
sight that mounts beautifully 
over an existing front sight, 
where there is need of a high 
front sight. 

If your shotgun has a plain, un- 
ribbed barrel, chances are good 
that it will need a higher front 
sight in combination with rear 
peep sight in order to group slugs 
to desired point of aim. Especial- 
ly is this true if the shotgun is a 
Winchester Model 12 with plain 
barrel. 

The need, however, is lessened 
if the shotgun has an attached 
choke device, like a Poly-Choke, 
a Cutts Compensator, or a Cy- 
clone Choke, because such muz- 
zle-attached devices usually al- 
ready have an elevated front 
sight. 

When a higher front sight on a 
plain barrel is required, you can 
install an E-Z On of needed added 
height right over your present 
sight, or you can install a Wil- 
liams clamp-style muzzle ramp 


FISHING COACH 
(Continued from page 27) 


cited—but I don’t suppose she’s 
been begging to go fishing again. 

And bawling out an inexperi- 
enced fisherman for a mistake is 
just as senseless as it sounds. You 
can hear it repeatedly in a place 
where people fish close to each 
other—as in shad trolling on the 
St. Johns River. I’ve heard a poor 
woman bawled out unmercifully 
there for knocking off a fish with 
a landing net. Obviously she and 
her husband had never made any 
plans as to just how they were go- 
ing to handle such a situation but 
he assumed she should know all 
about netting a fish. 

And HE probably wonders why 
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Don’t underestimate shotgun style 
peep sight and rifled slugs! The 
combination made this 1% inch 
five shot group at forty yards. 


incorporating an elevated ramp 
and aiming bead. 

The Williams sight is made for 
12, 16 and 20 gauge shotguns. To 
install it, you simply remove the 
factory-furnished bead, slip the 
ramp assembly on the barrel and 
tighten two clamping screws. 
Bead size regularly furnished is 
175, but the ramp is threaded 
to accommodate standard 6-48 
thread shank sights should you 
wish to change bead size or color. 

Rifled slugs are made of soft 
lead, and are generally slightly 
undersized in respect to bore 


his wife would rather stay home 
or go shopping. 

A fishing boat manufacturer 
tells me he sells “compromise 
boats” most of the time now- 
a-days. The husband wants a 
fishing boat; the wife wants some- 
thing pretty. It’s true a few added 
comforts will make a big differ- 
ence in a woman’s attitude toward 


a fishing boat. 


It’s fine to kid a beginner if 
you're sure of your ground but 
his feelings may not be adjusted 
to such jovial remarks. Maybe he 
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diameter. 


Consequently, even 
shooting them through a Full 
Choke bored barrel (not a cheap, 
muzzle swaged barrel—fortu- 
nately, now rarely seen) won’t 
hurt the gun’s choke one bit, 
since the soft lead slugs quite 
easily shape themselves to the 
bore. 

However, a Full Choke bored 
barrel, or equivalent selective 
choke device setting, probably 
won't give you quite as close hit- 
ting accuracy as you usually get 
from a more open choke boring— 
say, Improved Cylinder. If you 
have a selective choke device on 
your shotgun, or interchangeable 
barrels, practice firing sessions 
will enable you to determine the 
best choke to use with slugs. The 
time spent is also valuable in 
helping you to visualize just what 
forty and fifty yard shooting 
ranges will look like when you 
are hunting. 

Penetration tests on old auto- 
mobile bodies will show that 12 
gauge rifled slugs pack sufficient 
punch to go through closed rear 
trunk, rear and front seats and 
end up in dashboard. That’s 
power to spare for our close range 
big game hunting. © 


takes loss of one of his first fish 
very seriously. 

I once razzed an old friend be- 
cause he lost a big fish as it 
jumped. Since I’d known him a 
long time, I forgot for the mo- 
ment that he was a new fisher- 
man. 

“You pulled too hard,” I snick- 
ered. “You yanked him clear out 
of the water!” 

I shall not repeat what he told 
me but it took quite a while to 
convince him I was trying to be 
funny. 

While you’re cultivating fishing 
companions, keep in mind that 
many of those who fish alone 
have driven off all of their buddies 
and don’t know how it hap- 
pened. © 
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THE ALLIGATOR 
(Continued from page 17) 


herons, snakes, and raccoons find 
them a treat. In the water, a 
Florida-big bass gulps them with 
gusto. Bullfrogs, too. And there is 
always the male ‘gator who is 
seeking a little variety in his 
meals. 

Despite talk of “centuries-old” 
‘gators, the reptiles grow quickly. 
A wild baby alligator will grow 
from 12-to-18 inches per year at 
first, then the growth rate slacks 
off. Maturity is reached in about 
six years when the ’gator is about 
D-to-7 feet long. 

Females are _ smaller’ than 
males, rarely over nine feet and 
160 pounds. The male, with a few 
larger exceptions, reaches 12 feet 
and 500 pounds. And, the older 
the bull ’gator gets, the more 
cantankerous he becomes. This 
is the fellow most capable of caus- 
ing trouble especially if he has 
no reason to be afraid of humans. 
He is even bad for his own spe- 
cies, either killing or driving off 
the younger breeding males. 

Just how numerous were alli- 
gators in the Southeast? Accord- 
ing to historical accounts of the 
Calusa Indians in the 16th Cen- 
tury, the Indians had to guard 
their villages from packs of these 
marauders. Smoked “allapawta,” 
though, was Indian “hamburger.” 

In 1718, M. LePage de Pratz’s 
Historire de la Louisiane describes 
alligators as everywhere, making 
“slimy tracks” along riverbanks 
to cause their unsuspecting prey 
to slip into the water. Pratz also 
reported sighting 22-foot alliga- 
tors. 

William Bartram, Quaker nat- 





uralist, traveling through a nar- 
row pass in the “St. Juans” in 
1791 wrote that “alligators were 
in such incredible numbers that 
it would have been easy to have 
walked across their heads, had 
the animals been harmless.” 

When in the mid-1800’s, a suc- 
cessful tanning process developed, 
alligator-skin accessories became 
fashionable. Processing plants 
sprang up at Cocoa, Melbourne, 
Ft. Pierce, Miami, and Kissim- 
mee. 

Alligator hunters went to work 
with a flourish, shooting, spear- 
ing, clubbing and hooking the un- 
wary beasts. They leased small 
steamers on the St. Johns like 
the Mary Draper which returned 
to her dock on that river with 
“her deck decorated with the car- 
casses of a number of festive alli- 
gators from Black Creek.” At 
night, the lanterned hunters wan- 
dered through the swamps, 
watching for the orange glows of 
a ’gator’s eyes. 

In 1899-1900, ten men _ took 
2,900 skins near Cocoa, 42 in one 
night, while at Ft. Pierce, twelve 
men took 4,000 skins. A processing 
plant at Kissimmee handled 33,- 
000 skins that year. 

Then the numbers diminished; 
with the skin price averaging 90¢ 
in 1902, the harvest dropped off 
by 44th. But still, after the turn of 
the century the tanneries of the 
Southeast handled 280,000 skins 
(22% from Florida) valued at 
$420,000. 


By 1915, according to Dr. Albert 
M. Reese, Ph.D. who authored 
the book The Alligator and Its 
Allies, the rifle of the tourist and 
native hunter had so decimated 
the population that “one may 


ALLIGATORS—CROCODILES 


All alligators and crocodiles of any size, and their nests, eggs, and young, are fully 
protected at all times in all parts of the state. Do not hunt, take or molest at any time. 


NO PERSON MAY TAKE or possess any alligator, crocodile or black caiman, or their 
skins or hides or nests or eggs except under permit from the Director of the Commission. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CAIMAN of any size, other than the Black Caiman, may be im- 
ported and sold when not advertised or represented as alligators. Wherever Caiman are 
advertised as ‘’Baby Alligators’’ the words ‘South American Caiman” must be shown 
immediately beneath the words, and in letters not less than half the size of the words 
or letters, used in writing ‘Baby Alligators.” No alligator or American crocodile may 
be sold. Dealers are subject to inspection and must possess invoices or documentary 
evidence that such caiman were imported. 
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travel, perhaps, for days along 
the rivers of the South without 
seeing a single alligator.” 

In 1944 a Florida state law was 
passed protecting the ’gator dur- 
ing its breeding season. In 1950, 
an over-eight-foot, by-permit- 
only season was reopened. 

In the year 1959-1960 profes- 
sional hunters in Florida har- 
vested an estimated 18,735 alli- 
gators (one a 17-footer) for a 
direct profit of $343,887.50. This 
enormous harvest suggested that 
something had to be done to pre- 
vent the complete extinction of 
the alligator. 

Consequently, the closed sea- 
son. 

Through misunderstanding and 
popular devotion to inaccurate 
dogmas, the alligator continues to 
suffer undeserved indignities. 

An occasional loose-running 
dog falls victim to an alligator, 
true. Justice is swift; death by 
shotgun or rifle. The dog is re- 
placed—and allowed to roam 
freely. 

In a lake less than a half mile 
from my home in Eustis, a small 
dog, swimming with its young 
master, was pulled under by a 
“sator.” The lake residents 
smouldered. Who is next? Two 
days later the dog floated to the 
surface, unmarked, a victim of a 
heart attack. 

When a child is missing in alli- 
gator territory, the ‘gator re- 
ceives first blame. 

Yet, in checking with the 
Southeastern States, there have 
been no recorded deaths attribut- 
able to this reptile. Wasp stings, 
yes. Choking to death on ice 
cream, yes. But alligators, no. 


We've taken everything from 
the alligator—his dignity, his 
home, his solitude. Why not spare 
a little compassion for—instead 
of rebellion against—this unusual 
prehistoric link with the past, 
this part of nature’s scheme that 
could disappear as easily as the 
bison unless a helping hand is ex- 
tended in his direction, and the 
public is willing to accept him as 
he really is? © 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 





Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE a in ae ee a 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Dre (NS ir) a cr ee ee ee 


Address City ee: (|: 
Species Weight Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where Caught___ eee |) County 


Date Caught Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By. —C—C—CSCSSCAt: 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1’ pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 





FOR SUMMER FUN the Suwannee River is but one of the many Florida scenic rivers offering outdoor recreation afloat. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 





Florida Wildlife 


The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 
Hunting and Fishing FLORIDA nou 


Tallahassee, Florida 
for only $2.50 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $4.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $6.25 


Enter or extend my subscription for _____. year (s) 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 





[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 


Name __ 





Street No. 





When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most City 8. ag 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all .- 


copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 
possible. Ste: aes #7 1p Code =a 











